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of  the  Cold  War,  the  world  has 
undergone  a  sea  change. 

The  change  has  swept  away  a  half  century  of  world  views  that 
reinforced  the  state  system  and  defined  the  world  according  to  an 
East-West  axis.  The  consequence  of  this  transformation  has  been 
an  unleashing  of  forces  —  economic,  religious,  ethnic,  political 
and  social  —  that  both  offer  opportunities  and  pose  challenges  to 
contemporary  societies  and  nations.  It  is  an  important  time  to 
study  these  changes  and  their  implications  for  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  At  Duke,  we  are  seeing  the  development  of  many 
new  approaches  to  teaching  and  research  in  international  studies, 
and  the  library  plays  a  key  role  in  supporting  these  innovations. 


Opening  a  Window  on  the  world- 


The  Library  and  the  Internationalization  of  the  University 


As  a  consequence  of  these  great  changes,  students  at  Duke  and  at  other  universi- 
ties can  expect  and  should,  in  fact,  seek  more  interaction  with  a  wider  spectrum  of  peo- 
ple and  cultures.  Those  who  thrive  in  the  new  international  environment  will  be  those 
who  see  clearly  that  they  are  no  longer  merely  citizens  of  an  individual  nation.  They 
will  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  they  live  in  a  complex,  interdependent  world  in  which 
individuals  are  part  of  an  increasingly  global  community. 

This  realization,  along  with  a  knowledge  of  other  languages,  is  critical  to  stu- 
dents' personal  and  professional  development  and  to  their  capacity  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities,  not  just  as  residents  of  the  countries  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been 
born,  but  as  citizens  of  an  interconnected  world  community.  Students  graduating  now 
and  in  the  future  will  spend  much  more  of  their  working  lives  abroad  among  people 
from  very  different  backgrounds.  Our  responsibility  is  to  prepare  them  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  an  interdependent  world  where  knowledge  knows  no  boundaries  and  in 
which,  as  Duke  graduates,  they  will  have  great  responsibility  for  shaping  the  future. 

To  achieve  this  end,  we  are  seeking  increasingly  to  internationalize  the  campus. 
This  means  diversifying  the  student  body  by  bringing  more  foreign  students  to  campus, 
and  diversifying  the  faculty  by  inviting  more  visiting  professors  from  abroad.  We  are 
also  internationalizing  the  curriculum  to  ensure  that,  where  feasible,  courses  offer  a 
much  broader  perspective  than  used  to  be  the  case.  We  are  promoting  foreign  lan- 
guages and  cross-cultural  training,  seeking  ways  to  foster  student  and  faculty 
exchanges  and  to  support  the  increasing  number  of  students  who  choose  to  study 
abroad  at  some  point  in  their  Duke  careers. 

The  library  is  critical  to  our  achievement  of  these  objectives.  The  library's  interna- 
tional collections  give  faculty  and  students  the  resources  they  need  to  shed  their 
parochialism.  As  a  graduate  student  in  Duke's  Department  of  History  in  the  early 
1970s,  I  discovered  that  the  wealth  of  materials  available  in  the  library  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  develop  a  much  deeper  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  relied  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  our  library  collections  for  my  study  of  the  U.  S.-Soviet  rivalry  in 
Iran,  Turkey  and  Greece.  Now,  as  a  specialist  in  U.  S.  diplomatic  history  and  foreign 
policy  in  the  Middle  East,  I  continue  to  use  the  rich  array  of  international  resources  in 
Duke's  libraries. 

The  library,  with  its  international  collections  and  services,  opens  a  window  on 
the  world  through  which  we  can  compare  ourselves  with  others,  examine  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  culture-bound,  and  explore  the  insights  of  those  from  other  societies  who 
see  the  world  through  different  lenses.  Such  insights  help  us  to  recognize  that  who  we 
are  and  the  context  within  which  we  live,  while  a  product  in  part  of  the  internal  dynam- 
ics of  the  world  we  know,  may  actually  be  as  much  if  not  more  the  product  of  our  inter- 
dependence with  other  regions  and  cultures  about  which  we  may  know  almost  noth- 
ing. Appreciation  of  the  value  of  difference  and  recognition  that  principles  and  norms 
may  not  be  universally  applicable  are  the  beginning  of  education  and  prerequisite  to 
accepting  responsibility  for  citizenship  in  the  global  community.  There  is  no  more 
important  source  of  these  insights  than  the  Duke  libraries,  which  offer  students  and  fac- 
ulty alike  the  opportunity  to  expand  their  knowledge  of  the  world.  » -<^t 


Those  who  thrive  in  the 
new  international 
environment  will  be  those 
who  see  clearly  that  they 
are  no  longer  merely 
citizens  of  an  individual 
nation.  They  will  be 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
they  live  in  a  complex, 
interdependent  world  in 
which  individuals  are  part 
of  an  increasingly  global 
community. 


Bruce  Kuniholm 

Vice  Provost  for  Academic  and  International  Affairs  and  Professor  of 

Public  Policy  Studies  and  History 


opening 


window     on     the  world 


VER  lunch  in 
a  Washington, 
DC  tapas  bar 
in  early  July, 


Bringing  the  World  Closer: 


Duke's  International  Collections 


a  colleague  and  1  talked  about  the  changing  needs  of  students  and 
researchers  for  international  information  these  days,  and  how  libraries 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  use  of  resources.  I  was  interested  to  discover 
the  similarities  between  Duke  and  the  Library  of  Congress  (or  "LC,"  as  it 
is  colloquially  known).  My  lunch  partner,  Carolyn  Brown,  a  scholar  of 
Chinese  literature  who  is  the  acting  director  of  LC's  area  studies  collec- 
tions as  well  as  the  assistant  librarian  for  library  services,  has  been 
engaged  with  this  topic  for  some  time.  We  quickly  realized  how  much 
we  have  in  common,  even  though  the  Library  of  Congress  is  vastly  larg- 
er and  better  endowed  than  any  university  library,  including  Duke's 
Perkins  system.  Expectations  of  libraries  and  the  need  to  know,  rapidly, 
about  global  developments  have  both  increased  with  the  capability  for 
almost  instantaneous  communication  around  the  world  and  the  dramat- 
ic expansion  in  media  coverage  of  international  events.  More  complex 
economic  interrelationships  among  countries  and  regions  make  the  situ- 
ation more  acute. 

How  do  these  factors  influence  librarians  who  build  collections  of 
international  materials,  many  of  them  in  languages  other  than  English? 
For  those  of  us  who  work  with  Duke's  faculty  and  students  on  a  daily 
basis,  our  course  is  clear:  expand  the  range  of  resources  available  to 
them,  present  points  of  view  that  one  would  completely  miss  by  focus- 
ing solely  on  English-language  materials,  and  stimulate  curiosity  and  the 
development  of  an  international  perspective  and  a  global  view  of  events, 
individuals,  culture  and  historical  processes.  It  is  critical  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  world  and  of  the  United  States  in  a  global  context  to  have 
perspectives  from  other  countries.  In  most  cases,  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  get  the  same  information,  complete  with  the  intrinsic  subtleties,  in 
translation. 

It  may  not  be  widely  known  that  the  mandate  of  "LC"  is  to  pro- 
vide information  to  Congress  (hence,  its  name,  the  Library  of  Congress) 
on  any  topic,  historical  or  contemporary,  that  might  take  on  importance 
on  the  national  scene.  This  can  happen  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  — 
such  as  the  rebellion  in  Chiapas  or  the  toppling  of  the  government  in 
Zaire  and  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of  Congo,  the  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  hostage  crisis  in  Peru  —  and  Congress  requires  the  lat- 
est information,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  language  of  the  country 
affected.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  staff  of  experts  proficient  in 
many  languages  who  assist  in  locating  information  and  making  it  avail- 
able rapidly  to  government  leaders.  LC  is  also  a  haven  for  researchers 
from  all  over,  and  the  newly  renovated  reading  rooms  for  the  area  divi- 
sions (Hispanic,  European,  Asian,  African  and  Middle  Eastern)  offer  an 
especially  welcoming  environment  in  which  to  make  discoveries  of 
sources  and  information. 


bringing     the     world  closer 


After  all,  it  is  not  the 
format  that  is 
important;  it  is  the 
content.  Information 
comes  in  many 
different  "containers," 
and  we  help  our  users 
find  the  ones  that  are 
best  for  their  purposes. 


Here  at  Duke,  we  too  anticipate  needs  through  our  acquisition  of  foreign 
resources,  just  as  we  do  when  collecting  domestic  books,  journals,  and  other 
research  and  teaching  materials.  The  specialist  librarians  in  the  International  and 
Area  Studies  Department  (IAS)  of  Perkins,  and  their  colleagues  elsewhere  in 
Duke's  libraries,  make  it  their  job  to  know  well  the  teaching  emphases  and  research 
interests  of  the  faculty  they  serve  and  then  to  build  the  collections  accordingly. 
Librarians  are  easily  accessible  to  students  who  seek  help  with  papers  for  class 
assignments  and  to  the  public  in  general  for  international  information.  The  IAS 
librarians  also  work  closely  with  booksellers  in  many  countries  to  be  sure  that  the 
latest  works  of  literature,  history,  political  science,  and  numerous  other  disciplines 
published  abroad  make  it  to  Duke  quickly.  Our  goal  has  been  to  create  a  setting 
that  our  students  and  faculty,  as  well  as  visiting  scholars  and  other  researchers,  will 
find  supportive. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  array  of  print  materials  —  books,  journals,  magazines 
and  newspapers  —  that  we  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  library's  users,  we  also  col- 
lect in  other  media:  film  and  video,  music  and  music  media,  primary  sources.  And 
more  and  more,  foreign  resources  are  available  electronically,  which  makes  the  role 
of  the  area  resource  specialist  broader  than  it  has  ever  been,  as  we  assist  users  in 
determining  how  to  identify,  how  to  locate,  and  how  to  evaluate  resources  on  the 
Internet.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  format  that  is  important;  it  is  the  content. 
Information  comes  in  many  different  "containers,"  and  we  help  our  users  find  the 
ones  that  are  best  for  their  purposes. 

Our  students  are  engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  projects  for  which  they  need 
foreign-language  materials  —  and  the  assignments  are  not  necessarily  just  for  their 
language  classes.  For  example,  a  student  needed  to  examine  German  papers  from 
the  1930s  and  1940s  to  identify  examples  of  Nazi  propaganda  and  racism.  For 
research  on  contemporary  ethnic  conflict,  students  analyzed  the  coverage  in  news- 
papers from  several  countries  of  a  single  tragic  event  —  the  bombing  of  the 
Asociacion  Mutua  Israelita  Argentina  (AMIA),  the  principal  Jewish  archive  in 
Buenos  Aires.  In  cultural  anthropology,  two  students  chose  to  do  a  joint  project  on 
birth  control  in  East  Asia,  relying  on  Japanese  and  Chinese  magazines  for  much  of 
their  information,  including  advertisements  for  various  products.  For  a  master's 
thesis,  a  student  assesses  the  image  of  Indian  women  as  it  is  portrayed  in  vernacu- 
lar publications,  particularly  in  advertisements.  A  professor  writing  a  book  on 
humor  uses  our  collections  to  find  political  cartoons  from  India.  An  engineering 
student  found  architectural  photos  from  Japan  that  were  of  critical  importance  to 
her  study  of  earthquakes,  particularly  the  1994  Kobe  earthquake.  Another  student 
analyzed  the  coverage  of  the  Million  Man  March  in  African  newspapers.  Faculty 
teaching  a  course  on  post-dictatorship  societies  assign  materials  from  a  variety  of 
countries,  seeking  a  transnational,  global  understanding  among  their  students  of 
the  common  experiences  and  lessons  of  years  of  repression.  Then,  of  course,  there 
is  the  wealth  of  prose,  poetry  and  fiction  that  is  published  abroad,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  which  is  ever  translated  into  English.  Collecting  this  literature  is  an 
important  task  of  the  area  librarian. 

An  awareness  of  the  great  diversity  of  other  societies  and  an  understanding 
of  the  history  and  politics  of  other  regions,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  for  the  cultur- 
al output  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  among  the  goals  for  Duke  students  as  articu- 
lated in  the  university's  recent  internationalization  initiatives.  One  of  the  largest 
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majors  at  Duke  is  Comparative  Area  Studies,  in  which  students  develop  a  deep 
knowledge  of  at  least  two  major  regions  of  the  world.  Many  CAS  majors  write 
honors  theses  that  rely  on  the  use  of  original  resources.  They  are  among  our  most 
intellectually  curious  and  imaginative  students  and  frequent  users  of  the  library's 
myriad  international  resources  as  well. 

In  the  early  1990s,  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  (ARL),  with  funding 
from  The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation,  undertook  a  series  of  studies  to  analyze 
the  publishing  output,  trends  in  scholarship,  and  the  ability  of  libraries  within 
North  America  to  collect  foreign-language  materials  to  support  the  work  of  faculty 
and  students.  These  detailed  regional  reports  revealed  that  the  budgets  of  research 
libraries,  Duke's  included,  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
publishing  around  the  world,  and  with  the  new  global  research  interests  of  library 
users.  Of  course  there  are  multiple  pressures  on  library  collections  budgets,  from 
many  directions,  especially  the  new  costs  of  purchasing  access  to  databases  and 
other  expensive  electronic  resources.  What's  more,  the  reports  demonstrated,  as 
libraries  have  felt  this  budget  crunch,  they  have  been  focusing  on  standard,  "core" 
foreign-language  materials.  The  result  has  been  that  library  collections  are  losing 
their  individuality  and  are  coming  to  resemble  each  other  more  and  more  —  leav- 
ing a  wide  array  of  important  international  materials  uncollected. 

A  concerted  effort  is  underway  to  remedy  this  situation  and  to  ensure  that 
collectively  U.  S.  research  libraries  can  continue  to  support  scholarly  and  student 
research  that  requires  foreign  materials.  The  Global  Resources  Program,  sponsored 
by  ARL  and  the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  supported  by  the  Mellon 
Foundation,  seeks  to  expand  access  to  international  resources  through  a  distributed 
collecting  structure,  new  means  of  resource  sharing  among  libraries,  and  creative 
uses  of  technology  to  build  linkages  to  materials  that  are  available  electronically, 
regardless  of  location.  The  first  efforts  have  been  focused  on  Latin  America,  Japan, 
and  Germany,  with  likely  expansion  to  include  projects  on  South  Asia,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Global  Resources  Program,  in  which  Duke  is  an  active  partic- 
ipant, is  an  exciting  new  approach  to  providing  our  library  users,  those  on  campus 
and  those  at  a  distance,  with  the  fascinating  and  diverse  sources  they  need  for 
scholarship  and  teaching  in  international  studies. 

As  we  connect  to  people  in  other  countries  via  e-mail  and  the  Internet  and 
view  real-time  broadcasts  of  events  that  are  occurring  thousands  and  thousands 
miles  away,  it  often  seems  that  the  world  is  getting  smaller.  This  new  "internation- 
al intimacy"  also  stimulates  our  curiosity  and  encourages  us  to  compare  our  way  of 
life,  our  views,  and  our  concerns  with  those  of  other  countries  and  cultures.  Access 
to  more  and  better  information  from  and  about  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  via 
electronic  means  but  through  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books,  is  of  critical 
importance  to  our  development  as  well-informed  and  engaged  global  citizens. 
Here  at  Duke,  the  library's  collections  offer  nearly  unlimited  opportunities  to  get 
closer  to  the  world.  » -<^-  ■ 


As  we  connect  to 
people  in  other 
countries  via  e-mail  and 
the  Internet  and  view 
real-time  broadcasts  of 
events  that  are 
occurring  thousands 
and  thousands  miles 
away,  it  often  seems 
that  the  world  is 
getting  smaller. 


Deborah  Jakubs 

Head,  International  and  Area  Studies 


bringing     the     world  closer 


aybe  because  I  have 
thought,  felt  and  dreamed  in  two  languages 
since  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  I  am  most 
at  home  when  straddling  different  worlds. 


Communicating  in  the  Library  of  Babel 


arrived  at  Duke  last  September  on  a  post-doctoral  program  designed  to  train 
Latin  Americanists  as  area  studies  librarians.   Having  taught  literature  as  an 
assistant  professor  for  several  years,  I  was  looking  for  a  way  to  use  my  training 
in  a  more  applied  setting,  while  remaining  connected  to  an  academic  environ- 
ment. I  wanted  less  specialization  in  one  single  area  and  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  my  awareness  of  how  other  disciplines  study  Latin  America.  At  the 
same  time,  1  wanted  to  communicate  the  variety  of  experiences  of  the  region  to 
a  wider  public  than  was  possible  in  a  strictly  academic  position  as  a  literary 
scholar.  Thanks  to  the  enthusiasm  and  encouragement  of  a  dynamic  group  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Duke  libraries,  this  transition  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  I  could  have  imagined. 

Area  studies  librarianship  is  an  eclectic  profession  that  is  rarely  promoted  as 
a  viable  career  path  in  either  library  schools  or  in  discipline-oriented  academic 
departments.  Sponsored  by  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation,  the  program  at 
Duke  was  initiated  by  Dr.  Deborah  Jakubs,  Ibero-American  bibliographer  at 
Perkins  Library,  to  address  this  gap.  It  is  the  only  program  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. Building  on  the  foreign  language  and  regional  expertise  acquired  through  spe- 
cialization in  academic  departments,  the  program  provides  practical,  hands-on 
library  training  to  fellows,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  entire  spectrum  of  pro- 
fessional activities  and  concerns  of  a  modern  research  library. 

The  best  area  studies  librarians  I  know  are  hybrids.  In  addition  to  having  a 
deep  familiarity  with  another  world  region,  they  bring  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  demands  of  advanced  academic  research  (many  are  former  or  part-time  fac- 
ulty members,  some  are  also  scholars)  across  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines  and  the 
ability  to  interpret  those  needs  within  the  organizational  realities  of  a  library. 
Managing  an  area  studies  research  collection  also  requires  working  in  conjunction 
with  wider  university  goals  and  broader  national  and  international  institutional 
trends.  It  also  entails  keeping  up  with  developments  in  the  publishing  industry, 
both  at  home  and  especially  abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  burgeoning  field  of  electronic 
information  in  order  to  assess  their  implications  for  library  collections  and  con- 
stituencies. It  is  precisely  these  mediating  activities,  the  in-betweenness  of  the  pro- 
fession that  I  have  found  most  attractive  and  challenging.  Through  the  direct 
experience  I  have  gained  so  far  with  the  less  abstract,  more  tangible  commerce  of 
books  and  knowledge,  first  as  a  library  intern  and  later  as  acting  Ibero-American 
Bibliographer  here  at  Duke,  my  area  expertise  has  become  thoroughly  enriched  and 
transformed. 

And  yet  I  couldn't  have  chosen  a  more  challenging  moment  to  enter  the 
world  of  research  libraries  as  an  area  specialist.  Profound  geopolitical  changes  and 
new  economic  alliances  are  rapidly  redrawing  the  map  of  the  world,  and  as  old 
paradigms  of  nationhood  and  regional  identities  are  reconceptualized,  traditional 
academic  disciplines  are  redefining  themselves  in  response  to  emerging  relation- 
ships with  the  world.  The  current  emphasis  on  inter-regional,  comparative  studies 
centered  around  issues  of  global  importance  (as  opposed  to  more  organic,  regional- 
ly focused  analyses)  has  caused  some  to  question  the  value  of  area  studies  experts 
in  what  is  seen  as  a  new  international  environment. 

Within  libraries,  too,  the  traditional  role  of  the  area  librarian  as  custodian  of  a 
well-rounded  and  self-contained  collection  has  also  shifted  in  response  to  budget 
shortages  and  the  proliferation  of  new  but  expensive  electronic  media.  Cooperative 
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arrangements  between  libraries,  whereby  responsibility  for  different  parts  of  a  col- 
lection is  divided  among  several  institutions,  have  meant  that  once-independent 
librarians  must  learn  to  coordinate  collections  with  other  institutions.  Funding 
shortages  have  also  contributed  to  making  book-buying  trips  abroad,  once  viewed 
as  an  essential  task  of  the  area  librarian,  far  less  common.  While  bibliographers 
continue  hand-selecting  individual  titles,  many  libraries  increasingly  rely  on  their 
bookdealers  to  perform  this  task  according  to  a  designated  collection  profile. 
Finally,  the  explosion  of  electronic  media  has  spurred  some  to  envision  a  not-so-dis- 
tant future  of  virtual  libraries  governed  by  technical  experts  (sans  librarians  of  any 
sort)  in  which  users  access  information  remotely  from  their  homes  or  offices.  Yet 
far  from  conspiring  towards  the  demise  of  area  studies  librarians,  these  very  same 
factors  only  emphasize  the  value  of  their  particular  combination  of  communication 
skills  and  subject  expertise. 

Ask  a  Latin  American  to  discuss  libraries  and  at  some  point  Argentine  fiction 
writer  Jorge  Luis  Borges'  haunting  vision  of  the  library  is  sure  to  be  invoked.  And 
this  Latin  American  is  no  exception.  In  one  of  his  most  memorable  stories,  "Library 
of  Babel,"  Borges  describes  a  labyrinthine  library  of  infinite  proportions,  arranged 
according  to  a  nightmarishly  rigid  ordering.  The  structure  consists  of  identical 
hexagonal  galleries  arranged  in  honeycomb  fashion  on  an  infinite  number  of  floors. 
Within  each  gallery  there  are  five  stacks  that  contain  exactly  thirty-two  bound  vol- 
umes of  uniform  height.  Each  book  consists  of  410  pages,  on  each  page  are  forty 
lines,  on  each  line  are  eighty  words,  and  so  on.  However,  the  reader  soon  perceives 
that  lurking  beneath  this  rigorously  ordered  universe  of  books  and  knowledge  lies 
a  dizzying  jumble.  The  titles  on  the  spines  of  the  books  bear  no  connection  to  the 
information  that's  inside  and,  since  the  books  are  written  using  every  possible  com- 
bination of  twenty-five  symbols  (twenty-two  letters,  the  comma,  the  space  and  the 
period),  some  of  the  volumes  are  plainly  gibberish,  a  repetition  of  one  or  two  letters 
from  cover  to  cover. 

Borges'  cosmic  library  is,  in  many  senses,  a  fictional  device  with  implications 
that  have  little  to  do  with  the  real-life  functioning  of  a  library.  Yet  on  another  level 
the  story  offers  important  insights  as  I  reflect  on  the  changing  role  of  the  area  stud- 
ies librarian.  It  wasn't  by  chance  that  Borges,  who  was  also  Director  of  the  National 
Library  in  his  native  Buenos  Aires,  would  use  the  library  as  an  extended  metaphor 
for  how  people  understand  the  world.  In  a  very  basic  sense,  a  library  is  a  place 
where  a  society  systematically  stores  and  organizes  what  it  values  as  knowledge, 
which  is  no  more  but  no  less  than  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  generations  of 
artists,  scientists,  theologians,  thinkers  and  ordinary  people  have  recorded  their 
experience  in  the  world.  The  contrast  in  Borges'  story  between  the  apparently  rigid 
organization  of  the  library  and  the  incomprehensible  chaos  that  it  ultimately 
reveals  suggests  by  analogy  that  the  neat  categories  with  which  we  lend  coherence 
to  the  world  are  the  result  of  preference,  which  is  always  human.  Our  rationaliza- 
tions of  the  world  are  neither  privileged  in  themselves  nor  necessarily  shared  by 
all.  And  libraries,  too,  are  subjective  enterprises.  In  a  very  real  sense,  our  holdings, 
the  materials  we  collect  or  do  not  collect,  tell  us  something  about  our  priorities  and 
what  we  as  a  society  (or  a  culture  or  an  institution)  value  as  worthy  of  knowing, 
dismiss  as  irrelevant  or  simply  ignore.  And  it  is  here  where  the  area  librarian  can 
play  an  important  role  by  indicating  alternative  perspectives. 


It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  contributions  an  area  sudies 
bibliographer  can  make  is  not  only  to  provide  access  to  materials  written  about  par- 
ticular areas,  but  to  ensure  that  the  ways  in  which  these  cultures  see  themselves 
and  interpret  the  world  are  also  strongly  represented.  When  we  study  other 
regions  of  the  world,  we  inevitably  see  them  through  tinted  glasses.  Our  own  cul- 
ture and  history  predispose  us  to  focus  on  certain  facets  of  foreign  cultures  while 
blinding  us  to  others.  In  a  sense,  the  way  we  see  those  cultures,  how  we  go  about 
knowing  foreign  worlds  can  often  tell  us  more  about  ourselves,  our  values  and  our 
collective  desires  than  about  those  other  worlds. 

The  study  of  foreign  geographical  areas  in  United  States  universities,  despite 
their  ivory  tower  reputations,  has  been  intimately  linked  to  national  political  and 
economic  concerns.  Although  attention  to  foreign  regions  had  begun  earlier  in  the 
century,  area  studies  programs  in  this  country  became  firmly  established  after 
World  War  II  when  tensions  with  the  East  and  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War  made  it 
strategically  imperative  to  fund  and  train  experts  in  specific  world  regions.  In  the 
case  of  Latin  America,  the  turning  point  came  in  the  early  sixties,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Cuban  Revolution,  when  the  United  States  systematically  began  to  officially  spon- 
sor the  education  of  experts  in  a  region  that  had  suddenly  come  to  be  perceived  as 
a  potential  threat  to  national  security.  If  we  were  to  draw  a  "library  map"  of  Latin 
America,  one  that  visualized  the  continent  according  to  the  number  and  depth  of 
holdings  on  the  region  in  U.S.  libraries,  we  could  easily  see  how  the  size  of  each 
country  would  be  determined  by  political  interests  and  academic  trends  when 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  United  States.  For  well-known  historical  and 
geo-political  reasons,  Mexico  and  the  small  island  of  Cuba  would  dwarf  a  giant  like 
Brazil,  and  a  large  country  like  Bolivia,  with  little  strategic  or  economic  importance 
for  this  country,  would  barely  be  visible  on  the  map. 

In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  a  global  marketplace  and  new  technology  such  as 
e-mail,  the  Internet,  24-hour  news  channels  and  other  recent  forms  of  mass  commu- 
nication may  lead  some  to  a  complacent  belief  in  the  emergence  of  a  homogenous 
international  culture  molded,  more  than  ever  before,  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
the  First  World.  An  area  specialist  who  is  also  attuned  to  how  information  is  gener- 
ated, packaged,  distributed,  marketed  and  sold  can  provide  access  to  differing  real- 
ities, voices  that  capture  other  experiences  in  the  world. 

This  is  especially  important  in  today's  environment.  Researchers  focusing  on 
global  issues  may  not  be  familiar  with  a  country  or  a  region  and  may  need  guid- 
ance to  navigate  through  the  wealth  of  information  sources  available,  both  in 
English  and  in  other  languages.  New  online  databases  abound.  There  are  databas- 
es devoted  to  particular  topics  (current  events,  psychology,  medicine,  business, 
etc.),  which  supposedly  index  foreign  sources  abroad.  In  reality,  many  exclude 
important  journals  from  other  countries  that  may  reflect  alternate  approaches.  A 
media  expert  who  also  knows  the  intellectual  production  of  a  region  can  judge  if 
the  indexed  sources  are  truly  representative  and  can  direct  users  to  other  sources 
that  may  be  more  comprehensive  for  their  particular  research. 

The  area  librarian's  in-depth  knowledge  of  a  region  is  also  a  source  to  be 
tapped  for  regional  nuances  of  global  issues.  A  researcher  engaged  in  a  compara- 
tive study  of  different  regions  would  do  well  to  consider  how  the  historical,  politi- 
cal and  cultural  realities  of  specific  countries  shape  vastly  different  approaches 
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A  Mexican  and  a  U.S. 
researcher  may 
both  speak  of  the  rain 
forest  or  of  global 
warming,  but  these 
terms  evoke  an 
entirely  different  set 
of  concerns  within 
their  respective 
societies. 


towards  otherwise  "common"  issues.  A  case  in  point  is  the  field  of  environmental 
studies,  which  in  the  United  States  has  been  largely  oriented  towards  formulating 
economic  regulatory  frameworks.  However,  in  Latin  America  environmental 
issues  are  directly  linked  to  problems  of  human  rights  and  processes  of  social 
change.  A  Mexican  and  a  U.S.  researcher  may  both  speak  of  the  rain  forest  or  of 
global  warming,  but  these  terms  evoke  an  entirely  different  set  of  concerns  within 
their  respective  societies.  Likewise,  other  issues  of  global  importance  such  as  gen- 
der, technology  transfer,  population  and  infectious  diseases,  to  name  a  few,  are 
viewed  from  vastly  different  perspectives  around  the  world. 

Finally,  an  area  librarian's  knowledge  about  the  publishing  industry  and  the 
realities  of  the  book  trade  is  essential  for  identifying  gaps  in  the  distribution  of 
information  from  other  world  regions.  Area  bibliographers  have  spearheaded 
important  initiatives  designed  to  collect  and  provide  access  to  materials  that  don't 
normally  circulate  within  the  more  commercial  channels  of  distribution.  In  Latin 
America  today,  for  example,  one  of  the  major  socio-political  trends  is  the  growth  of 
private  initiatives  to  address  social  issues  such  as  rural  development,  the  environ- 
ment, human  rights,  indigenous  people  and  women's  concerns  which,  until  recent- 
ly, had  largely  fallen  under  the  purview  of  the  state.  Because  most  of  the  work  of 
these  non-governmental  organizations  is  recorded  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  fliers, 
working  papers  and  other  such  ephemeral  sources  that  bookdealers  do  not  find 
commercially  lucrative,  essential  aspects  of  this  process  of  democratization  may 
remain  inadequately  understood,  especially  by  those  studying  these  countries  from 
abroad.  It  was  a  group  of  U.S.-based  Latin  Americanist  bibliographers  who  took 
up  the  challenge  of  making  this  documentation  accessible. 

As  mediators  between  several  worlds  area  studies  librarians  perform  an 
invaluable  function.  Yet  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  a  global  marketplace  and  new 
technology  seem  to  be  erasing  traditional  boundaries  and  regional  identities,  mak- 
ing it  easy  to  believe  that  regional  expertise  is  dispensable.  But  it  is  precisely  in  this 
age  of  information  that  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  train  professionals  who 
can  remind  us  how  the  traffic  of  information  affects  the  very  character  of  what  we 
know  about  the  world.  »V>i 


Hortensia  Calvo 

Interim  Ibero-American  Bibliographer 
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The  Best  of  Times  and  the  Worst  of  Times 
for  Russian  Books 

In  a  nation  that  completely  skipped  the  Gutenberg  Revolution,  Russians  developed  a 
voracious  appetite  for  print  only  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  "incunabulum" 
was  printed  in  1564,  but  significant  amounts  of  printing  did  not  occur  until  the  last 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  By  1913,  the  last  peace-time  year  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  60%  of  the  population  was  still  illiterate,  but  the  Empire  was  the  second  largest 
(after  Germany)  producer  of  books  in  the  world  (almost  35,000  titles).  One  of  the 
proudest  achievements  of  the  Soviet  regime  was  the  virtual  eradication  of  illiteracy  and 
a  great  expansion  of  the  reading  public.  The  state  aided  reading  with  massive  subsi- 
dies of  all  print  media. 

Of  course,  the  aid  came  with  a  great  intellectual  price.  All  forms  of  print,  even  matchbooks 
or  tickets,  had  to  be  vetted  by  the  colossal  censorship  bureaucracy,  Glavlit  (the  Central 
Administration  of  Literature).  Glavlit  enforced  the  Communist  Party  line,  with  the  result  that 
conspicuous  gaps  developed  in  Soviet  publishing.  Areas  such  as  the  history  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  Jews  in  Russia,  the  personal  lives  of  party  leaders  and  many  others  were  "non-subjects." 
To  satisfy  their  invincible  curiosity  about  forbidden  topics,  some  Soviet  readers  turned  to  the  traf- 
fic in  typescripts  (samizdnt)  and  books  published  abroad  (tamizdat).  These  were  usually  available 
only  in  large  cities,  for  those  with  "connections,"  and  often  at  great  risk. 


Russian  Books 


Rostovtzeff  Collection  Bears  Fruit 

Michael  Ivanovich  Rostovtzeff  (1870-1952)  was  arguably  the  twentieth  century's  greatest  his- 
torian of  antiquity  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  significant  historians  generally.  His  monumental 
Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Hellenistic 
World  were  pioneering  works  in  integrating  the  archaeological,  papyrological  and  epigraphical 
remains  of  antiquity  into  a  coherent  historical  account. 

In  1992  the  American  Society  of  Papyrologists  donated  a  collection  of  Rostovtzeff 's  papers  to 
the  Special  Collections  Library.  These  mostly  concern  the  years  that  Rostovtzeff  was  at  Yale 
University,  1926  to  1952.  The  papers  include  letters  to  and  from  many  of  the  distinguished  classi- 
cists and  scholars  of  ancient  history  of  the  day.  There  is  also  correspondence  concerning  refugee 
scholars  fleeing  Nazi  Europe  in  the  late  1930s  and  1940s. 
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Glasnost,  the  policy  of  the  Communist  Party's  last  general  secretary,  opened  the  floodgates 
in  the  late  1980s  for  publication  of  all  the  previously  proscribed  categories.  In  the  late  1980s  and 
early  1990s,  it  almost  became  a  game  for  Slavic  bibliographers  and  professors  to  guess  which 
taboo  would  fall  next.  Yet,  the  forces  that  unleashed  pent-up  curiosity  and  book  hunger  also 
brought  a  capitalist  market  that  forced  the  virtual  end  of  state  subsidy  of  print. 

Russians  continue  to  read.  Publication  data  are  less  reliable  than  in  the  days  of  Glavlit  and 
mandatory  depository  in  the  All-Union  Book  Chamber.  However,  according  to  the  Russian  Press 
Service  (Evanston,  Illinois),  the  main  supplier  of  Russian  books  to  Duke  University  Library, 
Russian  book  publishing  has  rebounded.  About  28,000  titles  were  published  in  1992  as  compared 
to  about  36,000  titles  in  1996.  This  is  a  remarkable  achievement  in  the  light  of  prevailing  economic 
uncertainty,  widespread  poverty,  and  rampant  inflation  in  the  book  market.  To  quote  the  Russian 
Press  Service  report,  "According  to  those  who  monitor  prices  in  the  book  market  as  a  whole,  the 
price  of  a  book  purchased  in  1996  was  on  the  average  140%  higher  than  the  price  of  a  book  pur- 
chased the  previous  year.. .Little  wonder  that  managers  of  book  stores  complained  that  their  stores 
were  full  of  people  standing  and  reading,  but  only  occasionally  buying."  ("Lamentations  and 
Growth.  A  Report  to  the  1997  Summer  Slavic  Librarians'  Workshop,  June  1997") 

What  are  they  reading?  Subjects  previously  prohibited  are,  of  course,  popular:  Russian 
Orthodox  publications,  books  on  Russian  Jewry,  the  private  lives  of  party  leaders  (with  extensive 
photographs),  erotica,  the  occult  and  many  others.  Literature  as  entertainment  is  making  a  big 


Rostovtzeff    Papers,  continued 

The  Rostovtzeff  papers  in  the  Special  Collections  Library  have  played  a  seminal  role  in  the 
study  of  the  life  and  thought  of  Michael  Rostovtzeff,  which  has  seen  a  renewal  since  the  political 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  papers  have  been  consulted  in  per- 
son or  by  request  by  a  number  of  European  and  American  scholars.  The  chief  exploiter  of  their 
contents  has  been  the  Russian  scholar,  Gregory  M.  Bongard-Levin,  professor  emeritus  of  ancient 
history  at  Moscow  University  and  member  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  has  paid  two 
extensive  visits  to  Duke  in  the  last  four  years,  working  through  the  Rostovtzeff  papers.  He  has 
now  published  Skifskii  Roman,  which  contains  essays  on  Rostovtzeff  by  an  international  group  of 
scholars  as  well  as  hundreds  of  pages  of  translations  into  Russian  of  letters  and  other  documents 
from  the  Duke  collection  and  other  archives.  Professor  Bongard-Levin  acknowledges  in  his  pref- 
ace the  premier  importance  to  his  research  of  the  Duke  holdings. 

The  Rostovtzeff  papers  in  the  John  Oates 

Special  Collections  Library  have  Professor  of  Classical  Studies 
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What  are  they  reading? 
Subjects  previously  prohibited 
are,  of  course,  popular:  Russian 
Orthodox  publications,  books  on 
Russian  Jewry,  the  private  lives 
of  party  leaders  (with  extensive 
photographs),  erotica,  the 
occult  and  many  others. 


revival.  Translations  from  Western  European  languages  of  what  is  known  in  German  as  Trivialliteratur  have  a  large  mar- 
ket. Russian  authors  are  filling  the  demand  with  their  own  imitations  of  the  many  genres  of  popular  literature.  In  con- 
trast, scholarship  is  barely  holding  on.  Scholarly  titles  that  in  Soviet  times  were  published  in  2000  copies,  now  are  often 
published  in  as  few  as  150  copies. 

The  collector  of  Russian  books  in  North  American  libraries  is  caught  in  what  the  1920s  Soviets  called  a  "scissors 
crisis."  On  one  hand,  the  number  of  valuable  and  important  books  has  shot  up.  On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  book  budgets 
have  stagnated  as  automation  and  spiraling  serial  costs  (including  Russian  serials)  have  devoured  budgetary  increases. 
The  chaos  in  the  Russian  book  market,  the  small  press  runs  of  often  major  books  and  their  high  price  all  combine  to 
make  the  business  of  building  a  Russian  collection  much  more  difficult,  but  also  much  more  rewarding  than  in  the  not- 
so  -distant  past. 


Orest  Pelech 

Resource  Specialist  for  Slavic  Studies 
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The  New  Literacy: 

READING,  WRITING  AND  THE  WORLD  WIDE  WEB 
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—  such  phrases  have  become  ubiquitous,  pro- 
nounced as  easily  in  Japanese  or  Swahili  as  in 
English.  And  everyone  who  reads  has  seen  the 
words  "World  Wide  Web,"  even  if  they  don't 
own  a  computer.  The  Internet  has  evolved 
from  an  academic  curiosity  to  a  mass  medium. 
Whether  exemplified  by  the  ten-year-old 
Chinese  lad  beguiling  himself  during  his  sum- 
mer vacation  or  my  83-year-old  father  learning 
to  use  a  computer  when  Parkinson's  Disease 
made  his  handwriting  illegible,  evidence  of  the 
evolution  is  everywhere. 

But  does  the  Internet  have  any  value  for 
the  scholarly  enterprise?  How  legitimate,  how 
substantive  a  source  is  it?  Does  the  ease  of 
copying  mean  that  nothing  useful  is  posted  on 
the  web?  And  what  about  nations  that  want  to 
limit  the  flow  of  information,  say,  from  dissi- 
dent groups  outside  the  country?  The  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  blocking  the  University  of 
Oregon  Darkwing  server  because  it  disap- 
proves of  information  found  in  the  web  pages 
of  the  Council  on  East  Asian  Libraries 
(http:/ /darkwing. uoregon.edu/ -felsing/ceal/ 
welcome.html).  Another  cause  for  concern  is 
the  web's  impermanence.  How  can  students 
and  faculty  cite  the  web  as  a  source  when  web 
documents  change  regularly,  without  their  cor- 
responding references  (e.g.,  URLs)  changing. 
Documents  that  are  here  today,  may  be 
changed  or  gone  tomorrow. 

Using  the  web  for  research  on  foreign 
countries  is  problematic  because  the  prevailing 
culture,  community  values  and  social  struc- 
tures in  many  countries  challenge  simplistic 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  technology 
transfer.  Yet,  all  countries  make  some  informa- 
tion available,  and  non-governmental  and 
international  governmental  organizations,  such 
as  UNESCO,  provide  information  on  all  parts 
of  the  world.    The  17  nations  with  the  greatest 


number  of  Internet  connections  are  all  members 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD),  but  developing 
countries  such  as  Turkey,  Brazil  and  Thailand 
have  made  rapid  progress,  and  no  area  of  the 
globe  is  excluded  from  the  World  Wide  Web. 
The  number  of  Internet  hosts  ranges  from 
6,053,402  in  the  United  States  to  1  in  the  Cook 
Islands.  Thirty-two  countries  have  over  10,000 
Internet  hosts,  23  between  1000  and  9999,  and 
only  50  countries  have  fewer  than  100  hosts. 
Only  in  the  U.S.  and  a  few  other 
OECD  countries  do  users  routinely 
have  access  to  the  Internet  from  their 
homes.  However,  in  even  the  least 
developed  nations,  access  is  avail- 
able from  businesses,  government 
agencies,  and  universities. 

From  country  to  country,  the 
most  frequent  producers  of  electronic 
information  are  the  news  media,  the  gov- 
ernment and /or  political  parties,  and  some 
segments  of  the  popular  culture.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  site  for  international  newspapers, 
http:/ / www.potter.net/mediasite/internation- 
al.html,  which  provides  links  to  an  array  of  for- 
eign newspapers.  There  are  links  to  ten 
Mexican  newspapers,  six  Indonesian  ones  and 
eleven  from  Sweden,  among  others.  Foreign 
students  who  want  to  read  the  daily  news  from 
home  or  faculty  who  want  the  news  from  a 
country  they  are  studying  or  planning  to  visit 
do  so  more  easily  than  was  possible  when 
American  university  libraries  relied  upon  sea 
mail  for  the  delivery  of  overseas  newspapers. 
Twenty-one  British  newspapers  have  online 
addresses;  no  U.S.  university  library  has  or  will 
ever  have  that  many  print  subscriptions.  There 
is  a  caveat,  however.  Newspaper  sites  rarely,  if 
ever,  provide  backfiles,  and  even  when  there 
are  electronic  backfiles  (either  CD  ROM  or 


online),  they  are  incomplete.  Research  libraries 
like  Duke  must  still  collect  and  archive  micro- 
film copies  of  the  major  world  newspapers  in 
order  to  ensure  availability  of  the  newspapers' 
entire  contents,  including  copyrighted  articles, 
fiction,  ads  and  the  many  columns  of  interest  to 
students  of  popular  culture  (e.g.,  Dear  Abby). 

Access  to  political  information,  whether 
provided  by  the  government,  political  parties 
or  the  news  media,  has  also  expanded  for  the 
foreign  researcher  or  expatriate.  Recently,  a 
graduate  student  in  political  science  followed 
the  elections  in  the  Dominican  Republic  elec- 
tronically as  the  results  were  being  posted. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  WWW,  she  could  not 
have  obtained  the  information  in  so  timely  a 
manner  without  making  a  trip  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Similarly,  a  Duke  faculty 
member  wrote  a  paper  immediately  after  the 
1996  Japanese  elections  using  election  results 
posted  on  the  web.  Only  three  years  ago,  she 
would  have  had  to  wait  months  for  the  data  to 
be  published  and  then  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

Internet  access  to  foreign  resources  is  of 
unquestionable  value  to  scholars.  Hyperlinks  consti- 
tute an  added  value.  These  connections  between 
sites  provide  instantaneous  access  to  related  informa- 
tion that  the  print  world  cannot  match.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  sites  summarizing  news  published  in  the 
Dominican  Republic's  newspapers  has  links  to  the 
various  political  parties.  No  non-party  newspaper 
would  disseminate  information  for  a  political  party, 
but  electronically  one  can  read  a  story  at  a  newspaper 
site  about  a  candidate  and  then  jump  to  party  web 
pages  for  another  perspective. 

Traditionally,  it  has  been  difficult  to  do 
research  on  another  country's  popular  culture 
from  an  academic  library  in  the  United  States. 
Academic  libraries  collect  "research  material," 
and  manifestations  of  popular  culture  have 
usually  been  viewed  as  outside  their  collecting 
scope.  Add  to  this  philosophy  limited  funds 
and  the  difficulties  of  identifying  and  obtaining 


these  popular  materials,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  anyone  who  needed  to  study  foreign  tele- 
vision shows,  general  interest  magazines  and 
comic  books  had  to  travel  to  the  country  where 
the  materials  originated.  The  Internet  has 
changed  the  situation. — Find  one  site,  such  as 
that  for  the  Japanese  TV  guide,  and  you  will 
find  links  to  fan  clubs,  television  dramas, 
movies,  sports,  and  music  as  well  as  listings  of 
television  programs  for  each  different  region  of 
Japan.  One  page  on  Duke's  library  server 
(http:  /  /  www.lib.duke.edu/ias/  eac/popcul 
ture.html)  is  devoted  to  popular  culture  in 
Japan.  Faculty  at  Duke  and  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities all  over  the  United  States  make  better 
use  of  their  time  when  they  travel  to  Japan 
because  they  have  been  able  to  begin  their 
research  from  this  web  page. 

So  where  does  this  leave  librarians? 
Once  the  addresses  of  these  sites  pass  by  word 
of  mouth  to  the  people  interested  in  them,  is 
there  anything  left  for  librarians  to  do?  The 
answer  is  most  emphatically,  "yes!"  In  fact, 
librarians'  skills  are  more  necessary  than  ever: 
these  sites  are  not  easy  to  find,  and  they  require 
organization  and  annotation.  The  web  is  huge 
and  is  growing  exponentially.  There  are,  for 
instance,  15,000 
web  sites  in 
English  pertain- 
ing to  Japan, 
10,000  on  China, 
and  3,000  each 
on  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwan. 
Area  studies 
librarians  are 
putting  up  web 
pages  for  Internet 

links,  which  they  select  and  classify  to  create  a 
hierarchy  of  information. 

In  the  electronic  environment  area  stud- 
ies librarians  approach  their  collections  with  a 
wider  audience  in  mind  than  just  their  local 


Once  the  addresses  of  these  sites  pass  by  word 
of  mouth  to  the  people  interested  in  them,  is 


there  anything  left  for  librarians  to  do?  The 
answer  is  most  emphatically,  "yes!" 


clientele.  Drawing  on  the  particular  strengths 
of  their  collections,  they  undertake  projects 
that  will  make  a  unique  contribution  to  nation- 
al and  international  scholarship.  At 
http://  www.lib.duke.edu/ias/  eac/japanese 
studies.html  there  are  bibliographies  encom- 
passing both  Western  and  Japanese  language 
sources  available  at  Duke  and  through  the 
Internet.  Separate  web  pages  cover  encyclope- 
dias, general  bibliographies,  subject  bibliogra- 
phies, word  and  name  dictionaries,  serial 
indexes,  library  and  book  catalogs,  and  East 
Asian  collections  in  the  United  States.  Web 
sites  are  intermixed  with  entries  for  paper 
sources  to  provide  an  integrated  overview  of 
information  sources  for  Japan. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  cooperative 
projects  underway  that  involve  posting  jour- 
nal tables  of  contents  on  the  web  for  the  bene- 
fit of  interested  scholars  around  the  world. 
Two  such  projects  are  the  LANIC  database  of 
Latin  American  serials  at  the  University  of 
Texas  (http://lanic.utexas.edu/)  to  which 
Duke  contributes  and  the  East  Asian 
Cooperative  World  Wide  Web  project,  which 
focuses  on  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Korean  seri- 
als (http:/ /pears. lib. ohio-state.edu/). 

Librarians  are  also  scanning  unique 
materials  from  their  collections  and  digitizing 
texts  of  major  literary  or  philosophical  works 
and  making  the  resources  available  on  the  web. 
Columbia  University  is  scanning  letters  from 
the  twentieth  century  Japanese  novelist  Abe 
Kobo  to  Professor  Donald  Keene.  Scholars 
worldwide  who  are  interested  in  Abe  or  in  the 
history  of  the  study  of  Japanese  literature  in  the 
West  will  be  able  to  use  these  letters.  In  a  joint 
venture,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  are  cooperating  in  the 
scanning  of  Japanese  premodern  literary  texts. 

Web  resources  whose  use  extends  beyond 
the  originating  university  create  a  national  rep- 
utation, sometimes  for  a  well-known  institution 
which  may  have  been  viewed  as  a  bit  stodgy, 


and  sometimes  for  an  institution  previously 
confined  by  geography  to  the  periphery.  Other 
benefits  of  web  pages  —  the  enhanced  publicity 
for  resources  and  services  and  the  improved 
communication  with  patrons  —  provide  a  par- 
tial answer  to  the  universal  dilemma  of  how  to 
do  more  with  less.  Then,  too,  in  creating  and 
using  web  resources  come  personal  rewards  of 
renewing  one's  professional  competency  and 
keeping  abreast  of  new  technology. 

The  web  does  not  reduce  the  need  to 
select  books,  journals  and  other  types  of  infor- 
mation —  indeed  it  may  put  more  demands  on 
the  rest  of  the  collection  because  expectations 
rise  —  but  it  does  provide  a  new  dimension 
and  a  new  excitement.  Librarians  have  become 
partners  in  creating  a  new  world  of  scholarly 
enterprise. 

Kristina  Troost 

Resource  Specialist  for  East  Asian  Studies 


April  19 — :  ASon.net 

I  trespass  by  the  brute,  welling  canal, 
Rain  and  exploded  ice  swell  feverish, 
Entrenching  despair  in  the  Ottawa 
River.  It's  April,  I'm  ferrying  gold 
Waters  and  songs  in  my  leather  satchel; 
I'm  ott  to  caress  O,  clandestinely, 
After  five  harsh  years.  I'm  dreaming,  fearful, 
and  married.  Married,  but  I've  loved  only 
Her  these  feverish,  grief-exploded  years.... 

This  sorrow-stricken  canal,  pent-up  sea, 
April-tierce  water  charging,  terries  this 
Moaned  news:  I'll  love  her  even  down  to  death. 

I  home  to  the  dusk'd  cafe,  where  she'll  be — 
Snow  and  crocus  now  mingling  with  the  rain. 


Naima 

Naima,  I  should  pertume  my  letters, 

confuse  spices  with  my  ink, 

spirit  tea  from  orange  peels  and  sugar, 

gal,  too  beautiful, 
make  a  fool  preacher 
burn  his  Bible. 

1  know  the  lime  or  vinegar  taste 
of  leaves  in  rain, 

but  I  crave  the  delicious  flavour  of  red 
wine  cut  with  magenta  lipstick. 

Naima,  I  shake  like  rain, 

wanting  not  to  want. 

I'd  settle  tor  your  portrait, 

some  static  homage  beautiful  but — 
watercolours  either  touch  into  flame 
or  moisture's  acid  consumes  the  images. 

Naima, 

I  should.... 

Lawd,  have  mercy, 

Laud,  have  mercy,  gal. 

Our  poetry  will  close 

either  m  flames  or  flowers. 


Secret  History 


Our  douce  petite  war  exhausts, 

the  beleaguered,  fielded  sheets 

collapse,  stormed  like  torn-up  peace 

treaties — frail,  cotton  climacterics.  Hurl 

hooks  at  the  clock,  let  surrendered  clothes 

collapse,  pile  like  starved 
hones  in  heaps,  while  meanings  amaze 

our  kiss-startled  mouths.  O,  open 

Sake  and  Pernod,  sapid,  s'il  te  plait, 

ma  brune  Quebecoise.  Echo 
the  keen  wave  of  benediction — 

the  bronze  moon,  plunging,  cold, 

burning  into  tropic  black  water, 

or  lightning  slithering  in  pitch,  for 

the  candle's  on,  the  hydro's  off. 

Lolling  in  juddering,  nervous  dark, 

dis  mot  que  trois  Universite  d'Ottaiva 

poli  sci  doctoral  candidates 
sacked  their  sexes  with  smack,  syringes. 

Can  Poetry  absorb  their  tears? 

We  can't  claim  the  tongues  we  speak — 
lassoed  from  long-slain  mouths, 

or  name  the  first  language  that'd  allow 
explicit  saying  of  feeling. 

Think  of  Chet  Baker,  his  lyrical 

trumpet,  tres  triste  et  tragique, 
that  orchestrated  lush  ballad  moods 

from  eyes  busted,  decayed  flutes, 

the  sense  of  the  Pacific  corrupted, 
or  of  the  Mediterranean  dying, 

the  doom  of  skin  loving  N.Y.  skin, 

his  cool  vocals  refusing  to  mourn, 

circa  West  Coast  Fifties  or  circa 

Roma  Sixties,  his  apocalyptic  plummet — 
white  boy  Lucifer — from  a  balcony 

in  fin-de-siecle  Amsterdam. 

And  nowhere  in  all  that  alabaster, 

sonorous,  straight-toned  styling, 

straight  outta  'Frisco,  lurks  a  hint 

of  the  heroin  that,  quick,  punched 

out  his  teeth  and  kicked  in  his  skull. 

All  he  was  is  music  now. 
Imagine  Josephine  Baker,  swooning, 

dying,  heroic  old  Parisienne,  amber'd 


butterfly.  Art  neutralizes  our  pain 
'til  only  strong  Beauty's  left. 

Aesthetic  flesh  squelches,  the  maker 
putrefies,  melting  to  diamonds. 

And  it's  not  enough,  it's  not,  to  open 
Uwe  Ommer's  Black  Ladies,  laced 

by  Leopold  Senghor's  alexandrines, 
embroidering  indigo  women 

sculpting  their  hair,  regaling  Cubist 
shards  of  mirrors,  or  to  sigh, 

"You  love  women,"  or  to  open  En  bons 
termes,  and  ask,  T'es  le  mien7. 

But  your  flesh  is  luculent  gold  silk, 

a  kind  of  eloquent  copper; 
I  take  rain  from  the  apple  to  moisten 

your  smile,  and  you  snatch  half 

of  the  moon.  Somewhere  a  crow  rustles 
through  pines  while  we  love, 

no  sheet  bleaching  your  gilt  nakedness, 
decanted  turquoise  of  your  dandled, 

mitigating  hair,  your  Forties-style,  film 
noir  waist,  belle  epoque  glory, 

memory  of  Juliet  Greco,  let  muse  des 
Trotskyistes,  milking  ecstasy 

under  Miles  Davis's  sable  trumpet.  Je 
t'aime,  ma  trop  belle  Quebecoise, 

with  your  night  hair  I  love  to  inhale — 
that  louche ,  parfume  oxygen 

that  transports  me  to  Baudelaire's  seas, 

Heavens  of  corrupt  rum  and  coconut, 

Havanas  of  unadulterated  lechery.  Je 
t  embrace  de  tout  mon  coeur.  je 

te  veux.  O,  Dark  Lady  of  imagination, 
you  caught  a  train  here  last  night, 

and  massacred  your  wool  blue  overcoat, 
your  scarf  black,  your  tall  black 

leather  boots,  your  wool  green  cardigan, 
your  green-blue  plaid  skirt  wool, 

your  beige  silk  blouse  Chinese,  your  ivory 
cotton  lace  bustier  you  two 

days  ago  sewed,  your  British  Wonder  Bra, 
your  nylons  black,  your  barrette.... 

Let's  cry  shredded  wheat  and  newspapers, 
moan  half-forgotten  scotch. 

I  give  you  all,  all,  1  have — this  epic 
lyric,  lest  there  be  only  kisses — 

petals  that  lisp,  whisper  against  skin, 
then  ctack  into  celibate  silence. 


Miles  Davis:  Autobiography 


I — Generique 


We  lope  the  tracks  haunted  by  the  slumping  ghosts 
of  the  Industrialists 's  Genocide, 
red  brick  sitting  flesh  into  caustic  dust, 
cystic  fibrosis,  syphillis;  we  dream 
the  hurtful  barbed-wire  of  sour  bitches'  lace, 
cop  white  cigarettes,  cunt  wine,  reefers, 
while  cracked  brooks  brim  with  winter's  dying  grief, 
April  carcassing  snow  under  roses. 
The  serrated  wind  peels  bells  like  oranges, 
love  tacks  through  bones  like  a  clumsy  disease. 
B.  mutters  'bout  this  whore  he  was  havin' — 
hot  snatch  he  caught  makin'  quick  nasty  sparks. 
After,  pretendin'  he  ain't  known  nothin', 
he  squirted  lighter  fluid  in  her  pussy, 
then,  smoking,  watched  her  flesh  turn  to  dirt. 


Deceit 

Entrancing  me,  she  smells  like  a  lily — 
Beautiful  girl  distilling  beauty. 
Forget  her  lying,  adulterous  lips, 
Her  faithless  hair.  She  smells  like  a  lib 

Spy  her  lily  wrist  in  this  lying  ink. 


II — Autumn  Leaves 

Ma  tres  belle  muse  des  existentialistes, 
Juliette,  her  lips  plisse,  uncoils  love, 
her  famille  blanche  skin,  arabesque  hair, 
honeying  the  bed,  baroque  sheet  music, 
my  horn  in  her  lips,  she  moans  Je  t'aime,  Miles 
singing  pianissimo. ..singing  until.., 
I  believe  because  it's  April,  it's  Paris, 
and  raw  spring  sunlight  burns  in  burgundy — 
her  skin  glimmering  wine  and  ean  tie  nil 
or  coconut  and  lime  and  rum,  the  Seine — 
sighing,  dark  river  thrashing  in  our  bodies, 
me  frothing  her  waves  with  farouche  kisses 
murmuring  like  a  veil  of  f  urious  bees, 
that  drone,  that  beautiful  sounding  of  death. 


Ill — L'Assassinat 


Self-Portrait 

I  am  the  lyrical  warrior 

who  eyes  the  icy  moon 

and  gulps  sourest  rum, 

while  etching  blues  to  beguile 

a  difficult,  desired  lover, 

and  who  imagines  his  enemies 

busted  and  scattered  by  God, 

and  who  drifts,  always  in  exile, 

dreaming  of  home,  and  love,  and  war. 


B.  plays  too  much  D  natural  on  B-flat  blues. 
Jive  motherfucker,  messed-up-lookin'  white 
Boy.  I  drop  his  ass.  Can  1  help  it?  I  crave 
A  sound  like  poison  because  genius  is 
Greedy.  I'm  hooked  on  a  rhythm  like  H, 
Sickening  kick  of  heroin  that  mimics 
What  happens  when  two  sick  melodies  fuck, 
Meld  together  like  genital'd  colours, 
Animals,  snarling,  ruttish,  strappado, 
Roaring  like  a  whore  whose  left  eye  was 
Ripped,  who  took  three  skull  fractures,  a  cracked 
Jawbone,  whose  cussed  clit  was  severed,  and  who 
Was  hit  in  the  head  with  a  lead  hammer 
Eleven  times — because  of  evil  love. 


Alba 

A  dewed  light  lushly  dawns, 
Falls,  blushing  branches. 
It  clears 

What  doubts  had  pressed  down  leaves 
And  lets 
Pressed  lips — 
Lilies,  lilacs,  tulips — 
I  I.  lunsl  i 


And  not  flourish. 


Ballad  of  a  Hanged  Man 


For  George  Hamilton,  executed  at  Fredericton  City  Jail,  July  27,  1 949. 

Their  drinks  to  iny  drinks  feels  different. 
I'll  stand  a  stammmering  teaspoon  full, 
but  Roach  laps  up  half  the  half  bottle. 
He  slups  drink  for  drink  with  the  best. 

I  sidled  in,  later,  the  taxi  with  a  hammer, 
later,  in  my  pocket.  See,  as  a  wed  man, 
1  don't  care  if  I  wear  disgusting  overalls. 
But  I  ain't  going  to  watch  my  child  starve. 

I  had  the  intention  to  rape  some  money. 
In  my  own  heart,  I  had  that,  to  ruck  money, 
because  I  was  fucked,  in  my  own  heart. 
I  took  scared,  shaking  inside  of  me. 

I  think  people  of  Fredericton  can  prove 
zoot-suit  clothes  be  not  my  vicousness. 
I  was  shaking  all  that  evening,  my  mind, 
shaking.  But  my  child  was  hungry. 

Have  you  ever  gone  in  your  life,  going 
two  days  without  eating,  and  whenever 
you  get  money,  you  are  going  to  eat  and  eat 
regardless  if  all  the  people  in  Fredericton 

was  hit  in  the  head,  skull  splattered  open? 
This  is  what  I'm  sermoning  in  English: 
homemade  brew,  dug  up  fresh  tastes  like 
Molasses,  water,  earth.  We  had  some. 

Logic  does  not  break  these  things,  sir. 
If  I  hadn't  clumsied  the  hammer,  alive, 
Silver  would  be  alive  today.  Alive.  Silver 
Moon  and  snow  dropped  on  the  ground. 

Two  pieces  of  bone  were  driven  two  inches 
deep  into  the  brain.  What's  deeper  still? 
The  bones  of  the  skull  were  bashed, 
collided,  into  the  brain.  Blood  sang  out. 

I  was  so  mixed  up,  my  mind  was  unright. 
His  neck,  face,  and  hand  sounded  cold. 
Inside  the  sedan  19-black-49  Ford. 
Outside:  snow  and  ice  smelling  red-stained. 

I  ain't  dressed  this  story  up.  I  am  enough 
disgraced.  I  swear  to  the  truths  I  know. 
I  wanted  to  uphold  my  wife  and  child. 
Hang  me,  and  I'll  not  hold  them  again. 


George  Elliott  Clarke 
Assistant  Professor  of  Engli 
and  Canadian  Studi 
at  Duke  Universit 


IN  THE  PERKINS  LIBRARY  GALLERY 

October  1  -  November  23 

Selina  Hastings,  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
December 

Preserving  the  Library's  Collections  for 

Today  and  Tomorrow 

January 

Four  Decades  of  South  Asian  Studies  at 
Duke 

October  8: 

Celebrating  the  publication  of  Lonely 
Hunters:  an  oral  history  of  lesbian  and 
gay  southern  life,  1 948- 1 968  by  Jim 
Sears  and  Carryin'  On  in  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  South  by  John  Howard 

October  17: 

On  the  quad  for  Oktoberfest:  The 
Hartman  Center  Goes  "Outdoors" — 
Introducing  the  OAAA  Archives 

October  23: 

Engaging  Faculty:  "Where  Mind  and  Brain 
Meet,"  Assistant  Research  Professor  of 
Neurobiology  Gillian  Einstein  and  James 
B.  Duke  Professor  of  Philosophy  Owen 
Flanagan  explore  the  tangle  of  neurons 
called  the  brain  and  the  questions  that 
arise  concerning  consciousness,  emotions, 
language,  identity,  and  mental  illness 

October  25: 

Reception  for  first-year  students  and  their 
parents  with  remarks  by  John  Hope 
Fiaril-  hn 

November  14-1  5: 

Fall  meeting  of  the  Library  Advisory  Board 

Questions  about  exhibits  or  events?  E- 
mail  bin@mail.lib.duke.edu  or  telephone 
(919)  660-5816. 


Jill  McCorkle,  NC  author  of  novels,  short  stories  and 
essays,  including  The  Cheerleader  and  Crash  Diet, 
read  an  as  yet  unpublished  short  story  and  commented 
on  the  craft  of  writing  and  the  art  of  teaching  writing 
on  September  9  in  the  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book 
Room.  At  the  end  of  the  reading,  Ms.  McCorkle 
presented  the  short  story  to  Shannon  Ravenel,  her 
editor  at  Algonquin  Books,  who  was  in  the  audience. 
The  story  will  be  included  in  a  collection  that  will  be 
published  in  the  spring.  The  event  was  co-sponsored 
by  The  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library  and 
Women's  Studies. 


FRIENDS  ANNOUNCE 
1 997/98  ENGAGING 
FACULTY  SERIES 

Following  the  successful 
inaugural  year  of  its  Engaging 
Faculty  series,  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library  has 
planned  a  second  series  of  lec- 
tures that  is  certain  to  attract 
equally  enthusiastic  audiences. 
The  lectures  are  open  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Duke  and  Triangle 
communities  with  the  goal  of 
stimulating  interdisciplinary  con- 
versations among  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  the  public. 

Richard  J.  Powell,  chairman 
of  the  Duke  Department  of  Art 
and  Art  History,  was  the  first 
speaker  for  1997/98.  His 
September  1 1  lecture  was  titled 
"The  Alchemy  of  Black."  In  his 
talk  Professor  Powell  explored 
themes  from  his  latest  book, 
Black  Art  and  Culture  in  the  20th 
Century. 

On  October  23  Gillian 
Einstein,  assistant  research  pro- 
fessor of  neurobiology,  and 
Owen  Flanagan,  James  B.  Duke 
professor  of  philosophy,  will 
attempt  to  explain  that  tangle  of 
neurons  called  the  brain  in  a 
talk  entitled  "Where  Mind  and 
Brain  Meet."  They  will  discuss 
the  brain  in  relationship  to  con- 
sciousness, emotions,  language, 
identity,  and  mental  illness. 

Craufurd  Goodwin  and 
Paula  Giddings  will  speak  during 
the  spring  semester.  On 
February  5  Goodwin,  James  B. 
Duke  professor  of  economics, 
will  present  "The  Bloomshury 
Group  in  the  Garden  of  Eden." 
Professor  Goodwin  will  focus  on 
the  manner  in  which  gardens 
figured  in  the  lives  and  work  of 


members  of  the  Bloomsbury 
Group,  the  intellectual  and  artis- 
tic circle  of  friends  that  included 
E.M.  Forster,  Virginia  and 
Leonard  Woolf,  and  Lytton 
Strachey. 

In  a  lecture  entitled  "Ida  B. 
Wells  and  1  lie  Dilemma  of  Black 
Women's  Leadership,"  Paula 
Giddings  will  share  thoughts  on 
Wells'  activism  and  issues  sur- 
rounding it.  Ms.  Giddings,  a 


research  professor  in  women's 
studies  and  African-American 
studies,  will  speak  on  April  2. 

All  of  the  Engaging  Faculty 
programs  will  begin  at  5:00  p.m. 
and  will  take  place  in  the  Biddle 
Rare  Book  Room  of  Perkins 
Library. 
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A  CITATION  FOR  THE 
PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 
DEPARTMENT 

The  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  recognized  the  Duke 
University  Libraries'  Public 
Documents  and  Maps 
Department  for  its  participation 
in  the  IRS  Library  Program.  The 
Public  Documents  Department  in 
Perkins  Library  and  the  Lilly 
Library  on  East  Campus  dis- 
tribute tax  forms  to  the  campus 
community  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. In  addition  to  providing 
paper  tax  forms,  the  Public 
Documents  staff  offers  assis- 
tance in  locating  hard-to-find 
forms  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
and  on  a  CD-ROM  produced  by 
the  IRS.  Together  Public 
Documents  and  Lilly  distributed 
over  1 0,000  tax  forms,  instruc- 
tions, and  other  publications  this 
year. 


WEBMASTER 
MAGAZINE 
RECOGNIZES 
SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 
WEB  SITE 

The  Digital  Scriptorium  web 
site,  the  recipient  of  numerous 
awards  since  its  1995  debut,  has 
again  been  recognized  for  its 
excellence.  WebMaster 
Magazine,  in  its  August  issue, 
named  the  Scriptorium  site  one 
of  the  top  50  sites  on  the 
Internet.  The  Digital  Scriptorium 
was  the  only  .edu  site  in  the  top 
50.  In  its  description  of  the  web 
site,  WebMaster  says: 


Not  every  site  honored 
by  the  WebMaster 
50/50  aims  to  maxi- 
mize sales  or  even 
brand  loyalty.  For 
example,  it  is  doubtful 
that  more  students  will 
apply  to  Duke 
University  because  its 
Special  Collections 
Library  hosts  The  Digital 
Scriptorium,  a  spectacu- 
lar online  assembly  of 
rare  historical  docu- 
ments. But  the  site  gets 
done  what  it  wants 
to — greatly  increasing 
the  number  of  people 
who  use  the  library's 
resources  and  educating 
the  public  about  the 
value  of  primary  mate- 
rials. It's  a  fortuitous 
mingling  of  past  and 
future:  a  first-rate 
effort  all  around. 

You  can  read  about  the 
award  at  the  WebMaster  web  site: 
http://www.webmaster.com/ . 
The  article  that  mentions  the 
Digital  Scriptorium  web  site  is 
titled  "The  Best  and  the  Busiest" 
and  can  be  found  at 
http://www.cio.com/Webmaster 
/080 197_best.html 


THE  LIBRARY 
SPONSORS 
FRESHMAN  FORUM 
TO  MARK  FIFTY  YEARS 
OF  FROM  SLAVERY  TO 
FREEDOM 

September  22,1997, 
marked,  to  the  day,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
John  Hope  Franklin's  seminal 
text,  f rom  Slavery  to  Freedom:  A 
History  of  African  Americans. 
And  on  the  evening  of  September 
22,  the  Duke  Libraries  brought 
together  first-year  students  from 
Duke  and  North  Carolina  Central 
University  to  discuss  the  book 
and  race  relations  and  related 
issues  with  Professor  Franklin. 
Television  personality  Charlie 
Rose,  a  Duke  alumnus,  served  as 
moderator.  The  student  event 
concluded  a  weekend-long 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
From  Slavery  to  Freedom, 
which  was  co-sponsored  by  Duke 
University,  North  Carolina  Central 
University,  and  the  Association 
for  Afro  American  Life. 

In  preparation  for  the  fresh- 
man forum,  every  first-year 
student  at  Duke  and  NCCU  was 
given  a  copy  of  From  Slavery  to 
Freedom.  This  was  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  University 
Librarian  David  Ferriero  in 
collaboration  with  the  book's 
publisher.  McGraw-Hill  made  the 
2,300  copies  of  the  book  avail- 
able at  a  significantly  discounted 
price. 

Charlie  Rose  led  Professor 
Franklin  through  a  recounting  of 
how  From  Slavery  to  Freedom 
came  to  be  written  and  some- 
thing of  its  50-year  history.  He 


Charlie  Rose  (r.j  invites  questions  from  the  audience. 

then  invited  the  students  to 
direct  their  questions  to  the 
book's  author.  In  responding  to 
the  students,  Franklin  repeated- 
ly emphasized  the  importance  of 
education  in  combating  and  end- 
ing racism. 

To  close  the  freshman 
forum,  Duke  Vice  President  for 
Student  Affairs  Janet  Dickerson 
presented  the  students  with  a 
charge:  'Talk  to  others  about 
what  it  meant  to  hear  Dr. 
Franklin.  Talk  to  your  teachers, 
go  back  to  your  high 
schools.. .Resist  cynicism.  Don't 
think  that  because  it's  a  hard 
problem,  it  can't  be  fixed.  We 
are  counting  on  you." 
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The  rich  collection 
transferred  to 
Duke  this  spring 
consists  of  close  to 
600  linear  feet  of 
files  of  newspaper 
clippings,  reports, 
press  releases  and 
other  hard-to- 
come-by  informa- 
tion, painstakingly 
organized  by  coun- 
try and  subject. 


The  Leroy  T.  Walker 
Africa  News  Archive 
Comes  to  Duke 


It  was  with  a  sense  of  eeriness  or  even  sacrilege  that  I  arrived  at 
the  maze  of  offices  below  Durham's  Regulator  book  shop,  ready 
to  start  packing  up  publications  and  file  folders  for  the  transfer 
to  Duke's  Perkins  Library.  Yes,  the  contract  had  been  signed; 
yes,  Africa  News  Service  had  been  planning  to  move  for  a  long 
time;  yes,  all  the  details  had  been  discussed  for  months.  Still,  I 
could  not  shake  the  feeling  that  I  was  participating  in  the  physi- 
cal dismantling  of  an  institution.  A  transformation  was  taking 
place,  and  a  new  era  was  beginning. 

Africa  News  Service's  reputation  among  Africanists  is  awesome. 
Founded  in  lc»73  by  a  group  that  included  three  Duke  graduates,  Africa 
News  Service  has  far  exceeded  their  expectations  of  providing  information 
about  Africa  to  fill  the  void  that  existed  in  the  United  States  at  the  time. 
Their  youthful  idealism  and  dedication,  combined  with  hard  work,  often 
under  dire  financial  straits,  has  produced  a  major,  indeed  a  global,  resource 
for  knowledge  of  Africa.  Africa  News  Service  has  supplied  accurate  and 
reliable  information  about  Africa  for  Nightline,  60  Minutes  and  many  other 
well-known  print  and  broadcast  organizations.  Media  professionals  who 
have  long  depended  on  Africa  News  Service  include  former  Duke  trustee 
and  CNN  anchor  Judy  Woodruff,  former  McNeil/Lehrer  Nezvsliour  corre- 
spondent and  now  Africa  bureau  chief  for  National  Public  Radio, 
Charlayne  Hunter-Gault,  and  Washington  Post  chief  foreign  correspondent 
and  Pulitzer-winning  columnist  Jim  Hoagland. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  many  Duke  students  and  alumni  on 
the  Africa  News  staff.  Among  them  are  Executive  Director 
Bertie  Howard  '69  and  award-winning  journalists,  Tamela 
Hultman  '68  and  Reed  Kramer  '69,  whose  work  has 
appeared  in  sources  as  diverse  as  the  Washington  Post, 
National  Public  Radio,  the  BBC  and  the  Today  Show. 
Reed  Kramer  is  the  current  president  of  Africa  News 
Service;  Tamela  Hultman  is  the  former  executive  editor. 
The  Africa  News  Service's  extensive  research  collec- 
tion, designated  the  Leroy  T.  Walker  Africa  News 
Archive,  now  resides  with  the  Special  Collections 
Library's  John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  for 
African  and  African  American  Documentation,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Karen  L.  Jefferson.  Political  Science  faculty  member  Sheridan  Johns 
is  excited  about  the  move.  He  often  sent  his  students  to  Africa  News  to  do 
specialized  research  or  volunteer  their  time.  Now  access  will  be  easier. 

The  rich  collection  transferred  to  Duke  this  spring  consists  of  close  to 
600  linear  feet  of  files  of  newspaper  clippings,  reports,  press  releases  and 
other  hard-to-come-by  information,  painstakingly  organized  by  country 
and  subject.  The  collection's  unique  value,  according  to  Professor  Jack  Cell, 
is  that  such  detailed  information  for  the  1970s  and  1980s  pre-dates  comput- 
er indexing  and  is  not,  to  his  knowledge,  gathered  together  elsewhere. 
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A  New  Partnership 
Produ<es  the  Center 
for  Africa  and  the 
Media 


The  experience  of  British  author  Tony  Hodges  exemplifies  the  collec- 
tion's significance.  For  a  1983  book  on  Western  Sahara  Mr.  Hodges  had 
combed  archives  in  several  European  and  North  African  countries  before 
coming  to  Durham  to  fill  gaps  in  his  research.  He  ended  up  spending  more 
than  a  week  at  Africa  News  and  shipping  home  boxes  of  photocopied  doc- 
uments and  photographs. 

There  is  additional  value  in  the  collection  because  many  of  the  mate- 
rials in  the  archive  originated  outside  the  United  States  with  sources 
unlikely  to  be  picked  up  by  an  online  index.  Finally  the  time  period  cov- 
ered by  the  archive  is  a  crucial  one  in  Africa's  evolution  from  colonial  dom- 
ination to  independence. 

Topics  covered  by  the  archive  include  health,  women,  refugees,  econ- 
omy, agriculture,  hunger,  children,  education,  environmental  concerns, 
political  parties,  rebellions  and  wars.  The  archive  also  documents  South 
Africa's  apartheid  system  and  the  role  U.S.  citizens  and  non-governmental 
organizations  played  in  providing  humanitarian  support  for  the  victims  of 
apartheid  and  in  pressuring  for  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 

The  Africa  News  Service  also  sent  to  the  Duke  University  libraries 
more  than  1000  books  and  issues  of  some  140  journal  titles  as  well  as  maps, 
newsletters,  government  publications,  and  reports  from  non-governmental 
organizations.  The  collection  complements  the  libraries'  existing  holdings 
and  will  continue  to  enrich  them  as  additional  materials  are  transferred  in 
the  future.  Once  processed,  titles  will  be  identified  in  the  library's  online 
catalog  by  the  entry:  Duke  University.  Perkins  Library.  Africa  News 
Service  Collection. 

The  Duke  Library  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  provide  access  to  the  Leroy  T.  Walker  Africa  News  Archive  for  present 
and  future  generations  of  students  and  scholars. 

Helene  Baumann 

Resource  Specialist  for  African  Studies 


SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  TAMELA  HULTMAN  AND  KAREN  JEFFERSON 
FOR  THEIR  ASSISTANCE  WITH  THIS  ARTICLE. 


For  more  information  on  the  archive  located  in  Special  Collections  contact 
Karen  L.  Jefferson,  African  American  Archivist/Bibliographer,  at  919  660- 
5922,  e-mail:  karenj@mail.lib.duke.edu.  For  information  on  the  John  Hope 
Franklin  Research  Center  for  African  and  African  American 
Documentation,  see  its  web  site  at: 
http:/ /scriptorium. lib. duke.edu/ franklin/ 


The  books  and  journals  will  be  cataloged  and  integrated  into  the  Perkins 
Library  collection  as  time  allows.  Meanwhile,  researchers  can  obtain  access 
to  uncataloged  materials  by  calling  Helene  Baumann  at  919  660-5847,  or  e- 
mailing  helene.baumann@duke.edu. 


or  two  decades 
e  news  ser- 
vice published 
a  well-regard- 
ed bi-weekly 
journal,  Africa  News,  which  counted 
among  its  subscribers  State 
Department  offices,  major  corpora- 
tions, African  embassies,  and 
numerous  libraries.  The  Library  of 
Congress  classified  Africa  News  as 
a  "high  use"  item  in  its  collection. 
In  1 993  Africa  News  Service  closed 
the  newspaper  and  launched  Africa 
News  Online  with  two  services,  one 
distributed  commercially  by  inter- 
national vendors  such  as 
Lexis/Nexis  and  Financial  Times 
Information,  and  the  other  avail- 
able on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
www.africanews.org. 

This  fall,  in  a  joint  venture 
that  will  bring  the  news  agency's 
experience  to  the  Duke  campus, 
Africa  News  Service  and  Duke 
University's  African  and  African- 
American  Studies  Program  are 
establishing  the  Center  for  Africa 
and  the  Media  (CAM).  The  Center 
will  give  members  of  the  Duke 
community  a  chance  to  participate 
in  media  scholarship,  seminars  and 
print  and  broadcast  productions 
with  a  global  reach.  CAM  can  be 
reached  at  684-5857. 
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Solitude  and  in  Company 

The  Writing  of  William  Sty  r  o  n 


Note:    In  Solitude  and  in  Compan) 

m,"  an  exhibition 
lis  from  the  William  " 
,11  1  >uke  Universit)  r< 

writer  and  his  assoc  ia 
ichers,  editors,  publisl 
s  etc.,  will  be  on  display  in  the  Perkins 
I  ibrary  gallen  t  h  2  and  April  30, 

1998.  The  exhibit  is  c united  by  Robert  Byrd, 
director  oi  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
s  1  ibrary,  and  lames  L.  VV. 
West  III,  professor  ol  English  at  the 
state  University.  Professor  West's 
recentl)  published  biography,  William  St] 

mation  for  the 

current  article. 


ost  writers  work 
alone.  We  pic- 
ture them  sit- 
ting at  their 
desks,  pen  or 
keyboard  at 
hand,  solitary, 
thoughtful. 

Novelists  in  particular,  we  assume,  must  retreat 
from  interactions  with  others  for  extended  periods 
to  enter  worlds  of  their  own  creation. 
Yet  when  we  look  at  the  papers  of  William  Styron — 
thousands  of  pages  of  manuscripts,  letters,  and 
related  materials  in  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library  at  Duke  University —  we 
see  evidence  not  only  of  solitary  labor  but  also  of  a  multitude  of  relationships. 
Some  of  these  have  provided  support  and  context  for  the  writer's  work;  others 
have  been  essential  to  the  process  by  which  that  work  is  shared  with  the  public. 
Together  these  relationships  torm  an  extensive  network  within  which  the  writer 
has  developed  and  exercised  his  craft. 

For  Styron  one  critically  important  connection  during  his  apprentice 
years  was  the  relationship  with  his  father,  William  Clark  Styron,  Sr.  Near  the 
beginning  of  his  senior  year 

In  the  years  between  his 
graduation  from  Duke  in 
1947  and  the  publication 
of  his  first  novel,  Lie  Down 
in  Darkness,  in  1951, 
numerous  letters  from 
Styron  document  the 
support  and  encouragement 
he  received  from  his  father. 


at  Duke,  Styron  wrote  to  his 
father  about  his  decision  to 
be  a  writer.  "I've  come  to  the 
stage  when  I  know  what  I 
want  to  do  with  my  future," 
he  stated.  "I  want  to  write, 
and  that's  all...."  In  the  years 
between  his  graduation  from 
Duke  in  1947  and  the  publi- 
cation of  his  first  novel,  Lie 
Down  in  Darkness,  in  1951, 
numerous  letters  from  Styron 
document  the  support  and 


encouragement  he  received  from  his  father.  "You  have  had  faith  in  me,  and  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  that  one  is  not  alone,"  Styron  told  his  father  in 
lime  1950. 

Financial  support  from  the  elder  Styron  supplemented  a  modest  inheri- 
tance from  Styron's  maternal  grandmother  and  G.I.  Bill  benefits,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  Styron  to  spend  these  years  writing  rather  than  working  at  a  conven- 
tional job.  "In  regard  to  the  money  you  have  been  sending  me,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
I  would  have  been  just  about  completely  lost  without  it — and  you  must  know 
yourself  how  much  it  has  meant  to  me,"  Styron  wrote. 

The  pride  that  William  Clark  Styron,  Sr.  felt  in  his  son's  writing  is  reflected 
in  three  scrapbooks  he  compiled  after  the  publication  of  Lie  Down  in  Darkness 
and  later  donated  to  the  Duke  University  libraries.  The  first  of  the  three  begins 
with  pictures,  drawings,  and  documents  from  Styron's  infancy  and 
childhood.  The  bulk  of  this  volume,  as  well  as  of  the  two  other  scrap- 
books,  is  devoted  to  reviews  of  Styron's  novels  and  articles  about  him. 

Other  connections  documented  in  the  Styron  Papers,  less  inti- 
mate but  nevertheless  quite  personal,  are  the  relationships  Styron 
developed  with  his  various  editors  and  publishers,  here  and  abroad. 
William  Blackburn,  Styron's  teacher  at  Duke,  had  provided  an  intro- 
duction to  Hiram  Haydn,  an  editor  at  Crown  Publishers  and  a  teacher 
at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York.  Styron  participated 
in  Haydn's  writing  workshop  at  the  New  School  and  signed  a  contract 
with  Crown  for  his  first  novel.  Lie  Down  in  Darkness  was  published  not 
by  Crown,  however,  but  by  Bobbs-Merrill  because  Haydn  moved  to 
that  firm  in  1950. 

When  Haydn  joined  Random  House  in  1955,  Styron  moved  with 
him,  developing  there  a  relationship  that  endured  beyond  Haydn's 
departure  to  found  Atheneum  in  1959.  Bennett  Cerf,  president  and  co- 
founder  of  Random  House,  wrote  Styron  in  March  1959  expressing  his 
desire  that  Random  House  remain  Styron's  publisher.  The  content  and  the  tone 
of  the  letter  suggest  that  the  business  relationship  was  infused  with  a  personal 
appreciation  for  Styron's  writing.  "We  were  proud  to  add  you  to  the  Random 
House  list,  and  we  will  make  every  possible  effort  to  keep  you  there.  In  a  single 
sentence,  I  would  like  to  be  your  publisher  for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  concluded  Cerf. 

Styron  decided  to  remain  with  Random  House  in  part  because  Robert 
Loomis  assumed  editing  responsibilities  from  Haydn  for  Set  This  House  on  Fire, 
the  novel  Styron  was  then  completing.  A  friend  of  Styron's  since  their  college 
days  at  Duke,  Loomis  had  joined  Random  House  in  1957.  He  and  Styron  worked 
comfortably  together  and  have  continued  to  do  so  for  almost  forty  years. 

The  selection  of  publishers  for  his  books  abroad,  especially  in  France,  like- 
wise engaged  Styron's  personal  interest  and  involvement.  The  French  translation 
of  Lie  Down  in  Darkness  had  been  published  by  Del  Duca  in  1953,  but  no  on- 
going relationship  had  been  established.  In  March  1960  Styron  wrote  to  Maria 
Horch,  then  his  agent  for  foreign  rights,  reviewing  the  possibilities  for  publica- 
tion of  Set  This  House  on  Fire.  Two  French  publishers,  Robert  Laffont  and  Plon, 
had  expressed  interest  in  the  book.  Styron  signed  a  contract  with  Plon  but  then 
learned  that  the  Plon  editors  were  "far  from  unanimous  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  book"  and  that  Plon  wished  to  make  extensive  cuts  in  the  novel.  At  this  point 
he  wanted  to  terminate  the  contract  with  Plon  and  sign  with  Laffont. 
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Then  in  May  1960  Styron  received  two  letters  that  led  to 
a  change  of  direction  and  fortune  with  regard  to  his 
stature  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Gaston 
Gallimard,  head  of  the  prestigious  Gallimard  publishing 
house,  wrote  that  he  had  long  admired  Styron's  work. 
Wishing  to  communicate  directly  to  Styron  the  enthusi- 
asm that  he  and  his  colleagues  felt  for  Styron's  writing, 
he  sent  his  letter  to  Styron  in  Rome  via  a  personal 
envoy,  the  critic  and  translator  Michel  Mohrt. 

The  second  letter  was  written  from  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  by  Maurice-Edgar  Coindreau,  literary  advis- 
er and  translator  for  Gallimard.  He  too  expressed  enthusiasm  for  Styron's  work, 
calling  Set  This  House  on  Fire  "one  of  the  most  powerful  books  I  have  read  in 
years.  It  is  not  only  beautifully  put  together  with  an  uncanny  sense  of  almost 
unbearable  suspense,  but  the  psychological  analysis  is  as  keen  as  fascinating.  This 
book  will  stand  as  a  masterpiece  of  modern  American  fiction."  Coindreau  stated 
that  he  wanted  to  translate  the  novel  into  French,  "doing  for  you  what  I  did 
twenty  years  ago  for  William  Faulkner  when  I  wrote  the  French  version  of  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury."  He  pointed  out  that  no  publishing  house  had  greater  pres- 
tige than  Gallimard  either  in  Paris  or  in  other  countries. 

Coindreau  did  indeed  translate  Set  This  House  on  Fire.  Published  by 
Gallimard  as  La  Proie  des  flammes,  it  was  a  great  success.  Followed  by  Gallimard 
editions  of  Styron's  other  works,  it  led  to  tremendous  growth  in  Styron's  reputa- 
tion in  France  and  throughout  Europe. 

If  relationships  with  family  members  and  with  editors,  translators,  and 
publishers  have  contributed  to  Styron's  success  as  a  writer,  so  too  have  personal 
communications  with  his  readers.  Perhaps  at  no  point  has  this  been  more  clearly 
true  than  in  the  years  following  his  severe  depression  in  the  mid-1980s.  Styron 
drew  upon  this  experience  in  an  op-ed  essay  published  by  the  New  York  Times  on 
December  19,  1988,  about  the  suicide  of  the  Italian  writer  Primo  Levi.  The 
response  to  this  piece  led  to  his  writing  a  more  extensive 
account  ol  his  depressive  illness  for  Vanity  Fair,  which 
he  expanded  in  1990  for  publication  as  a  small  book, 
Darkness  Visible.  The  outpouring  of  letters  from  readers 
of  these  publications  was  remarkable  and  continues  to 
this  day. 

Styron  responded  to  many  of  these  letters.  As  one 
reader  wrote  in  August  1990,  "I  am  one  of  an  apparently 
enormous  number  of  people  who  wrote  you  after  your 
Op-Ed  piece  on  Primo  Levi  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Your  graciousness  in  responding  is  all  the  more 
appreciated,  considering  the  volume  of  correspondence 
you  had  to  deal  with."  She  continued,  "I  am  writing  now 
to  thank  you  for  both  the  Vanity  Fair  piece  which  a 
friend  shared  with  me  and  for  your  truly  remarkable  book.  It  is  not  only  beauti- 
fully written  as  we've  come  to  expect  from  you  as  readers  over  the  years;  you  have 
done  the  impossible:  described  the  indescribable,  made  palpable  and  solid  the 
evanescence  of  an  agony  that  dissolves  when  confronted  by  conventional,  pedes- 
trian language;  renders  the  victim  inarticulate  or  incoherent  when  asked  tor  an 


In  Styron's  case  the  act  of 

writing  appears  to 
have  been  both  consuming 
and  liberating,  both 
painful  and  immensely 
satisfying. 


explanation;  lacerates  as  truly 
and  painfully  as  any  scalpel, 
yet  leaves  no  visible  scar." 

Another  reader  wrote, 
"I  felt  compelled  to  write 
about  the  impact  Darkness 
Visible  has  had  on  me  and  my 
family.  I  read  your  book  out 
loud  to  my  husband  after 
having  read  it  to  myself  twice. 
It  was  as  if  suddenly  there  were  a  tangible  explanation  for  the  complex  feelings 
and  pain  my  husband  and  I  had  shared  for  so  many  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  marriage,  I  had  an  inkling  of  the  mental  anguish  he  suffers  on  a  daily  basis. 
As  a  result  of  reading  your  book,  we  now  can  chart  a  path  toward  rehabilitation." 
In  Styron's  handwriting  at  the  top  of  this  letter,  as  on  many  others  among  his 
papers,  is  the  notation  "ANS,"  underlined  twice. 

To  recognize  these  numerous  associations  is  by  no  means  to  deny  the 
essentially  solitary  nature  of  the  craft  of  writing.  At  the  heart  of 
Styron's  papers  are  the  notes  and  manuscripts  of  his  novels,  essays, 
and  other  writings.  Handwritten  in  pencil  on  yellow  legal  paper, 
often  worn  and  discolored  around  the  edges  from  repeated  han- 
dling by  the  author,  showing  rejected  wording  and  subsequent 
insertions,  these  documents  clearly  reflect  the  labor  of  the  author, 
alone  at  his  work  table. 

In  Styron's  case  the  act  of  writing  appears  to  have  been  both 
consuming  and  liberating,  both  painful  and  immensely  satisfying. 
Very  early  in  his  career  he  wrote  to  his  father  that  "the  process  of 
sitting  down  and  writing  is  pure  torture  to  me,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  think  about  the  book  all  the  time  and  am  in  more  or  less  a 
suspended  state  of  worry  and  anxiety  if  I'm  not  writing."  Later  as 
an  established  writer  he  adopted  a  pattern  of  afternoon  walks  just 
before  his  hours  of  composition.  He  described  these  walks  in  an 
unpublished  manuscript,  stating  that  "without  foil  there  comes  a 
transitional  moment — somewhat  blurred,  like  that  drowsy  junc- 
tion between  wakefulness  and  sleep — when  I  begin  to  think  of  my  work,  when 
the  tiny  worries  and  injustices  that  have  besieged  me  start  to  evaporate,  replaced 
by  a  delicious,  isolated  contemplation  of  whatever  is  in  the  offing,  later  that  day, 
at  the  table  at  which  I  write.  Ideas,  conceits,  characters,  even  whole  sentences  and 
parts  of  paragraphs  come  pouring  in  on  me  in  a  happy  flood  until  I  am  in  a  state 
close  to  hypnosis,  quite  oblivious  of  the  woods  or  the  fields  or  the  beach  where  I 
am  trudging,  and  finally  as  heedless  of  the  rhythmic  motion  of  my  feet  as  if  I 
were  paddling  through  air  like  some  great  liberated  goose  or  swan." 

His  mind  soaring  in  isolated  flight,  the  writer  works  alone.  Yet  his  work  is 
supported  and  extended  by  numerous  relationships  and  associations.  Together 
these  form  the  context  within  which  his  writing  is  produced  and  received.  Styron 
in  solitude;  Styron  in  company — both  views  are  essential  for  understanding  the 
writer;  both  are  documented  in  the  papers  we  preserve. 


William  Styron,  Sr.  holding  a  copy 
of  his  son's  second  full-length 
novel,  Set  This  House  on  Fire, 
published  in  I960 


Robert  L.  Byrd 
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Billboards  and  the  Passing  Scene 


Every  summer  during  my  childhood, 


When  I  am  driving 

along  Interstate  65  in 
Alabama,  I  notice  the 
effects  of  Lady  Bird 
Johnson's  "Keep  America 
Beautiful"  campaign  — 
there  is  not  a  single  bill- 
board in  sight  for  miles 
and  miles. 


mv  grandfather  would  load  up  eight  grandkids  in  a  rented  van  and  hit 
the  highway,  heading  to  a  vacation  wonderland.  The  trips  would  last 
two  weeks,  and  the  drive  would  be  anywhere  from  five  to  sixteen  hours. 
Some  of  you  may  wonder  how  he  survived  the  road  trip  that  the  first 
year,  and  then  why  he  ventured  to  repeat  it  in  following  years!  My 

grandfather  had  a  lot  of  patience  and 
a  repertoire  of  games.  When  we  tired 
of  toys  and  ate  up  the  snacks,  he 
would  lead  us  in  singing  various  rol- 
licking tunes  such  as  "Take  Me  Out  to 
the  Ballgame"  or  in  playing  roadside 
games,  like  alphabetically  finding 
words  along  the  road.  You  guessed  it: 
_a^  lot  of  our  word-game  successes 
came  from  billboards  ih.it  dotted  the 
roadside  landscape". 

To  this  day  when  I  drive"", ~espe; 
daily  on  long  trips,  billboards  still  are 
a  source  ot  nighway  entertainment.  They  are  snapshots  of  area  attrac- 
tions and  regional  interests,  as  well  as  creative  variations  on  familiar 
national  advertising  themes.  Many  people  consider  billboards  to  be  eye- 
sores, but  I  must  admit  that  1  truly  enjoy  them.  When  I  am  driving  along 
Interstate  65  in  Alabama,  1  notice  the  effects  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson's 
"Keep  America  Beautiful"  campaign — there  is  not  a  single  billboard  in 
sight  for  miles  and  miles.  To  me  this  stretch  of  road  (admittedly  one  of 
natural  scenic  loveliness)  is  a  tedious  part  of  my  trip  from  North 
Carolina  to  my  hometown  in  Louisiana.  Call  me  crazy,  but  I  think  bill- 
boards are  fascinating! 

So,  you  can  imagine  the  excitement  I  felt  when  the  John  W. 
Hartman  Center  for  Sales,  Advertising  &  Marketing  History  acquired 
the  archives  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  America  (OAAA) 
and  several  related  collections  of  personal  papers  and  artwork  that  doc- 
ument the  history  of  billboards  and  other  forms  of  out-of-home  advertis- 
ing. The  OAAA  archives  had  been  housed  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University  in  New  Jersey  since  1972  as  a  resource  for  business  and  aca- 
demic research.  With  administrative  support  for  specialized  collections 
diminishing,  FDU  sought  a  new  permanent  location  for  the  outdoor 
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archives.  The  University  and  OAAA  officers  chose  Duke  as  the  appropri- 
ate site.  Kippy  Burns,  OAAA's  vice  president  of  communications, 
expressed  the  association's  pleasure  at  the  new  arrangement:  "I  don't 
think  we  could  have  chosen  a  better  place.  Duke  has  a  reputation  for 
having  quality  advertising  archives." 

The  Duke  Library's  national  and  international  reputation  for  the 
strength  of  its  resources  for  studying  advertising,  sales,  and  marketing 
history  stems  from  its  acquisition  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
advertising  agency 
archives  in  1987.  The 
growth  and  increas- 
ing importance  of  the 
collections  over  the 
next  five  years  caught 
the  attention  of  alum- 
nus John  W.  Hartman 
('44)  who  has  had 
successful  careers  in 
advertising,  media, 
and  sales.  In  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Hartman's 
generous  support  of 
the  collections,  the  research  center  bears  his  name. 

The  OAAA  archives,  which  arrived  at  Duke  in  October  1996,  are 
massive:  over  300  cartons  and  all  sorts  of  odd-sized  examples  of  signs 
and  posters  that  add  up  to  a  truly  significant  addition  to  the  Hartman 
Center's  collections.  "Such  quality  of  design  and  language  and  lettering 
has  gone  into  billboards,"  said  Ellen  Gartrell,  Hartman  Center  director. 
".""..Andjthey  show  us  a  great  deal  about  both  local  and  national  products 
and  services?"" 

Outdoor,  or  out-ofliome,  advertising  is  considered  the  oldest  form 
of  advertising,  dating  back  to  sales  messages  chiseled  on  stone  tablets  by 
ancient  Egyptian  merchants  who  placed  them  along-  public  roadways. 
The  development  of  paper  and  the  printing  press  made  billpdstm-g  pos- 
sible in  Europe  after  about  1500.  Color  lithography,  a  printing  method 
developed  in  the  19th  century,  expanded  the  creative  possibilities  of 
advertising  design.  Posting  "bills"  on  wooden  boards  in  the  late  19th 
century  led  to  the  birth  of  the  term  "billboard."  Today  the  out-of-home 
category  includes  not  only  the  billboard,  but  also  ads  in  (or  on)  busses, 
subways,  and  taxis;  in-store  displays;  and  displays  in  airports,  sports 
arenas,  transit  shelters,  and  ski  areas,  among  other  sites.  Recent  news 
stories  even  report  on  urban  bicycle  couriers  who  display  advertising 
messages! 

The  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  America,  the  primary 
industry  trade  organization,  has  roots  in  an  association  founded  in  1891. 
The  OAAA  has  preserved  a  great  deal  of  its  own  work  and  that  of  several 
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member  companies,  providing  an  in-depth  look  at  the  outdoor  industry 
for  over  100  years.  The  OAAA  Archives-over  150  cartons-contains  office 
records  from  the  1920s  to  the  1980s  that  document  the  internal  workings 
of  the  association  and  the  many  legal  and  business  issues  it  has  dealt  with. 
Looking  into  some  of  the  boxes  reveals  the  diversity:  a  1926  report  titled 
"Outdoor  for  Real  Estate  Companies,"  speech  notes  on  outdoor  advertis- 
ing art,  1947  radio  scripts  of  "Case  History,"  a  program  by  Tri-City  Posting 
Company  talking  about  traffic  safety,  1950s  market  research  on  drivers  lis- 
tening to  their  radios  (if  they  had  them!),  files  on  structures  and  standards, 
membership  records,  and  industry  reactions  to 
highway  beautification  legislation. 
This  wonderful  new  collection  also  comprises 
over  100,000  slides  of  billboards  for  entertain- 
ment parks,  foods,  beverages,  cigarettes,  flow- 
ers, and  much  more,  dating  from  the  1960s  to 
the  1990s.  Thousands  of  photographs  run 
throughout  the  outdoor  advertising  collec- 
tions. Not  only  do  they  document  particular,-' 
billboards,  they  illustrate  as  well  billboards  in 
the  context  of  rural  and  urban  landscape.  In 
addition,  the  collection  includes  hundreds  of 
books  and  periodicals'on  topics  related  to 
poster  art,  typography,  billboard  architecture 
and  lighting,  highway  zoning  and  safety,  and 
roadway  beautification,  with  poster  annuals 
dating  from  the  1930s  showing  the  "best  of  the  best"  as  awarded  by  the 
industry.  Represented  in  the  outdoor  collections  are  works  by  commer- 
cial artists,-  including  Howard  Scott's  original  1936  artwork  for  the  Ford 
V-8  and  Garrett  Orr's  files  of  turn-of-the-century  billboard  art  for  d-iVerse 
venues  such  as  theatre  and  circuses. 

Two  collections  of  personal  papers  add  another  dimension  to  the 
outdoor  advertising  archives  received  in  1996.  The  John  E.  Brennan 
papers  document  his  company's  research  during^fhe  1940s  through  the 
1960s  on  product  identification  through  recall  and  remembrance  of  bill- 
boards in  over  a  dozen  cities  from  New  Haven  to  Los  Angeles.  The  sec- 
ond collection  is  that  of  John  Paver,  an  outdoor  executive.  Paver  traveled 
the  world  researching  outdoor  advertising.  He  visited  Germany,  India, 
and  West  Africa,  among  other  places,  describing  the  outdoor  medium  in 
these  countries  as  well„as  the  significance  and  role  it  played  in  these 
markets. 

Another  collection  complementing  the  OAAA  archives  and 
acquired  at  the  same  time  came  from  the  R.C.  Maxwell  Company. 
Maxwejl/the  oldest  existing  outdoor  company  in  the  U.S.,  has  main- 
tained thousands  of  8"  x  10"  photographs  of  its  billboards  and  other 
advertising  it  created.  Dating  from  1917,  the  earliest  are  on  glass-plate 
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negatives.  Most  of  the  scenes  show 
places  in  New  Jersey,  especially 
Atlantic  City's  famous  boardwalk, 
with  smaller  numbers  from 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
few  other  localities.  Because  the 
excellent  photos  show  outdoor 
advertising  including  spectacular 
lighted  signs  in  their  urban  or  rural 
settings — with  cars  and, people, 
movie  theaters  and  -shops,  board- 
walks and  beaches — they  are  a  matchless  record  of  American  culture  in 
the  early  part  of  the  20th  century. 

''Taken  together  the  collections  document  many  topics,  including 
the  creative,  technological,  financial,  and  legislative  aspects  of  the  out- 
door industry;  billboard  architecture;  public  service  campaigns;  highway 
beautification  efforts;  retail  selling;  and  market  research.  Access  to  such  a 
rich  assemblage  of  outdoor  advertising  is  essential  to  documenting  and 
understanding  the  20th  century. 

The  outdoor  material  will  prove  fascinating  and  invaluable  for  stu- 
dents studying  many  aspects  of  business  and  culture.  Outdoor  compa- 
nies and  advertising  agencies  will  find  rich  resources  for  new  business 
presentations,  client  relations,  and  creative  work  in  these  vast  files. 
Outdoor  advertising  illuminates  marketing  techniques  used  over  the 
span  of  the  20th  century,  and  it  showcases  fine  commercial  artists. 
Billboards  show  the  advertising  history  of  many  product  categories  and 
illustrate  concise,  creative  use  of  language.  And  much,  much  more. 

A  great  deal  of  information  and  thousands  of  books  and  images 
are  already  available  for  use,  though  much  work  remains  to  make  the 
entirety  of  the  outdoor  collections  available.  To  find  out  more,  check  out 
the  Hartman  Center's  website  at  http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/hart- 
man/.  Contact  Center  staff  at  919-660-5827  or  e-mail 
hartman@mail.lib.duke.edu. 

For  me,  the  Hartman  Center's  outdoor  advertising  collection  has 
given  new  meaning  to  the  billboard.  Now  when  I  take  road  trips,  I  not 
only  find  highway  entertainment  with  the  billboard,  but  I  also  know  that 
I  am  witnessing  business  and  cultural  history  in  the  making. 


From  the  R.C.  Maxwell 
files— Atlantic  City,  NJ, 
\  September  4,  1949 


Access  to  such  a  rich  Assemblage 

of  outdoor  advertising  is  essenTgal  to  docu- 
meriting  and  understanding  the  20th  century. 


Katherine  Rose 

Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library 


Styron  en  voconces 


eary  from  his  labor 
on  The  Long  March, 
Styron  decided  to  get 
away  from  Paris  and 
take  a  trip  to  the 
south  of  France.  He 
made  plans  to  travel 
with  a  writer  friend, 


Harold  L.  (Doc)  Humes,  and  with  Humes'  girlfriend,  Mary 
Lee,  who  agreed  to  go  along  for  part  of  the  way.  Humes  was 
an  odd  bird — stocky  and  bearded,  often  attired  in  a  cape  and 
beret,  fond  of  carrying  a  silver-headed  cane.  The  mode  of 
conveyance  was  to  be  Humes'  rattletrap  Volkswagen,  a  vehicle 


almost  as  eccentric  as  its  owner.  "It  was  blue  and  had  a  terrible  odor,"  remembered  George 
Plimpton,  who  was  assembling  the  first  issue  of  The  Paris  Review  that  summer.  "I  don't 
know  what  had  happened  in  there."  The  vehicle  had  no  brakes  to  speak  of;  one  had  to  gear 
it  down  well  in  advance  of  a  planned  stop  and  had  sometimes  to  open  the  door  and  drag 
one's  foot  on  the  pavement  to  bring  it  to  a  complete  halt. 

The  trip  commenced  early  in  August,  and  at  first  it  went  well.  Humes,  Mary  Lee,  and 
Styron  headed  south,  reaching  the  Rhone  Valley  and  continuing  on  toward  Saint  Tropez  on 
the  Cote  d'Azur.  By  that  time,  however,  Humes  had  begun  to  get  on  Styron's  nerves.  He 
was  opinionated  and  overbearing,  a  non-stop  talker  and  pontificator.  "I  couldn't  get  a  word 
in  edgewise,"  Styron  remembered  with  a  laugh.  "Also,  Doc  was  a  psychopath."  The  car  was 
jammed  with  luggage,  and  the  strange  odor  was  oppressive  in  the  summer  heat.  By  the  time 
they  reached  Saint  Tropez,  Mary  Lee  had  dropped  out  and  Styron  and  Humes  were  at  each 
other's  throats. 

Fortunately  they  had  a  wonderful  inter- 
lude by  the  sea  there:  they  stayed  with  a  movie 
actress  from  the  early  days  of  the  French  cine- 
ma, an  older  woman  whom  Humes  had 
befriended  in  Paris.  Her  name  was  Marie- 
Therese  Nenot,  and  she  lived  on  a  large  estate 
overlooking  the  bay.  Styron  went  skin-diving 
in  the  afternoons  and  acquired  a  tan.  "I  began 
to  feel  as  healthy  as  Tarzan,"  he  wrote  to  his 
father.  He  also  betook  himself  to  Mme.  Nenot's 
kitchen  and  showed  off  his  culinary  skills:  "I 


single-handed  cooked  a  fried-chicken  dinner  for  18  count  'em  18  discriminating 
Frenchmen,  all  gourmets,  and  was  applauded  wildly:  quel poulct!  formidable!"  After  dinner 
each  night  their  hostess,  who  spoke  English  well,  told  Styron  and  Humes  romantic  stories 
about  her  wartime  experiences  with  the  Free  French  in  Algeria.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with 
an  American  naval  officer  who  later,  when  invading  France  at  Cap  Myrtes,  had  been  ordered 
to  shell  her  estate — the  very  place  in  which  they  sat — because  the  Germans  were  using  it  as 
a  command  post.  The  story  was  surely  true,  Styron  thought,  since  parts  of  the  estate  were 
still  in  ruins  from  the  bombardment. 

Styron  had  brought  the  handwritten  manuscript  of  The  Long  March  south  with  him 
on  the  trip;  he  had  not  yet  managed  to  have  it  typed,  and  he  was  becoming  nervous  about 
making  his  August  15  deadline  with  Discovery,  the  magazine  which  had  agreed  to  publish 
the  novella.  Humes,  however,  was  resourceful.  He  located  a  young  Danish  typist  in  Saint 
Tropez  who  had  good  English;  she  copied  the  text  quickly  for  Styron,  and  he  mailed  it  off  to 
his  agent.  Relieved  of  that  worry,  Styron  resumed  his  journey  with  Humes.  They  headed 
west  to  Carcassone  and  spent  a  day  touring  that  ancient  fortified  city.  Then  they  continued 
on  to  Saint  Jean-de-Luz,  a  bathing  and  gambling  resort  on  the  Cote  Basque,  at  the  western- 
most edge  of  the  Pyrenees.  Other  writers  were  already  there — Irwin  Shaw  and  Peter 
Matthiessen  and  their  wives — and  they  introduced  Styron  and  Humes  to  a  new  couple,  Art 
Buchwald  and  Ann  McGarry,  who  were  going  to  be  married  in 


and  his  pieces  were  being  syndicated  in  the  U.S. 

One  afternoon  during  the  visit,  Styron  went  to  the  bullfights  in  'clock  on  the  beach,  where 
Bayonne  with  Shaw,  Buchwald,  Matthiessen,  and  Humes. 


to  the  others. 

In  Saint  Jean-de-Luz  that  week,  Shaw  played  his  customary  role  as  generous  host.  He 
and  his  wife,  Marian,  had  rented  a  large  house,  which  the  young  writers  referred  to  as  Le 
Chateau,  and  it  became  the  focal  point  for  the  festivities.  If  the  weather  was  good,  the  day 
began  around  one  o'clock  on  the  beach,  where  they  gathered  after  ostensibly  having  spent 
the  morning  laboring  on  their  writings.  Someone  would  bring  food,  and  the  crowd  would 
eat  and  swim  and  drink  into  the  late  afternoon.  After  breaking  for  showers  and  naps,  they 
usually  reassembled  in  the  evening  for  dinner,  either  at  Le  Chateau  or  at  a  good  restaurant. 
Shaw  always  picked  up  the  check:  "L' addition,  s'il  vous  plait — a  moi!"  he  would  say  in  fluent 
but  Brooklyn-flavored  French. 


October.  Buchwald,  a  Marine  Corps  veteran  and  an  alumnus  of 
Southern  Cal,  was  columnist  for  the  International  Herald-Tribune. 
He  was  beginning  to  make  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  humorist, 


Bullfighting  was  illegal  in  France  if  the  bulls  were  to  be  killed,  but  in 
the  southwest  section  of  Gascony,  just  over  the  border  from  Spain,  the 
prohibition  was  winked  at  if  the  bullfight  promoters  paid  the  fine  in 
advance.  Buchwald  wrote  up  the  event  for  the  Herald-Trib  in  a  mock 
Hemingway-cum-Dertf/f-i//-f//('-A/Ternoorc  style,  calling  Matthiessen 
"the  Old  Lady"  and  letting  him  explain  the  fine  points  of  the  corrida 
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IN  THE  PERKINS  LIBRARY  GALLERY 

January  -  February 

Four  Decades  of  South  Asian  Studies  at 
Duke 

March  2  -  April  30 

In  Solitude  and  in  Company 
The  Writing  of  William  Styron 

May  -  June 

The  Running  Stag:  Images  of  Israel  in 
Postage  Stamp  Art 


A  HOLIDAY  BONUS 
FOR  THE  DOCENTS 

The  docenls  who  staff  the 
rare  book  rooms  of  the  Rare 
Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library  received  a 
gift  with  an  added  personal 
touch  when  they  were  thanked 
recently  for  their  service  to  the 
library.  The  docents,  who  are 
volunteers,  greet  visitors  and  tell 
them  about  the  contents  of  the 
Biddle,  Dalton,  Flowers,  and 
Trent  Rooms.  They  also  provide 
information  about  the  Duke 
libraries  and  the  university. 

The  current  docents,  Richard 
Diller,  Dale  Eaton,  Peg  Lewis, 
Mary  Ruth  Miller,  Elizabeth 
Morgan,  Julia  Negley,  and 
Marion  Salinger,  attended  a 
lucheon  held  in  their  honor  on 
December  12  in  the  library's 
Breedlove  Room.  On  that  occa- 
sion, each  docent  received  what 
has  become  the  traditional  gift, 
a  signed  book  by  one  of  the 
writers  who  make  up  the  Duke 
Authors  collection — authors 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 

Fred  and  Susan 

In  this  season 
Hail  the  Docents  of  the  Library: 

Happy  salutations, 

Warm  congratulations, 
Christmas  wishes  for  high  jollity! 

May  you  be  warm, 

Safe  from  all  harm, 
Cozy  in  a  fireside  nook; 

May  you  be  rewarded 

With  joys  wholehearted — 
And  many  finer  presents  than  this  book. 


who  are  Duke  creative  writing 
graduates,  many  of  whom  stud- 
ied with  Professor  William 
Blackburn.  RBM&SCL  Director 
Robert  Byrd  presented  the 
docents  with  copies  of  Fred 
Chappell's  novel  Farewell  I'm 
Bound  to  Leave  You.  Mr. 
(happell,  who  had  just  been 
named  Poet  Laureate  of  North 
Carolina,  also  sent  along  verse 
that  he  had  written  for  the 
docents! 


FRIENDS  ANNOUNCE 
DINNER  SPEAKER 

The  Friends  of  Duke 
University  Library  are  pleased  to 
announce  that  Susan  Tifft  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  for  their  1 998 
dinner  and  business  meeting. 
Ms.  Tifft  and  her  husband  Alex 
Jones  are  co-authors  of  The 
Patriarch:  The  Rise  and  Fall  ol 
the  Bingham  Dynasty,  which  is 
about  the  newspaper  family  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Jack 
Kluger,  writing  in  the  April  14, 
1991,  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  described  the  book  as  a 
"psychodrama  of  a  feuding  fam- 
ily." Tifft  and  Jones  are  co- 
authors of  a  forthcoming  biogra- 
phy of  the  Ochs  and  Sulzberger 
families  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Susan  Tifft,  an  English 
major,  graduated  from  Duke  in 
1973.  She  is  former  associate 
editor  and  education  editor  at 


Time;  former  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  Urban  Institute, 
and  former  Gannett  Center  for 
Media  Studies  fellow.  She  is  also 
a  former  Duke  Young  Trustee. 
Currently,  she  is  o  member  of 
Duke's  Council  on  Women's 
Studies.  Ms.  Tifft  and  Mr.  Jones 
have  been  named  Eugene  C. 
Patterson  professors  of  the  prac- 
tice of  journalism  and  will  teach 
at  the  Sanford  Institute  of  Public 
Policy  during  the  spring  1998 
semester. 

The  Friends  dinner  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  March  26,  at 
the  Washington  Duke  Inn.  For 
ticket  information  call  (919) 
660  5816  or  e-mail 
bin@mail.lib.duke.edu. 


AT&T  LEARNING 
NETWORK  GRANT 
LINKS  LIBRARY  TO  THE 
DURHAM 
COMMUNITY 

The  AT&T  Foundation  has 
awarded  Duke  University  a 
$250,000,  three-year  Learning 
Network  grant  to  help  support  a 
Duke  Library  project  aimed  at 
providing  Durham's  teachers 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the 
Internet  and  the  vast  resources  it 
offers. 

It  is  the  first  corporate  grant 
in  Duke's  expanding  program  to 
work  with  a  dozen  neighbor- 
hoods surrounding  the  universi- 
ty's east  and  west  campuses. 
The  community  initiative,  which 
was  announced  last  December, 
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focuses  on  a  broad  range  of 
community  concerns  as  identi- 
fied by  neighborhood  leaders, 
including  affordable  housing, 
crime,  economic  development, 
education  and  health  care. 

The  AT&T  Learning  network 
program  is  AT&T's  five-year, 
$150  million  commitment  to 
help  families,  schools  and  com- 
munities use  technology  to 
improve  teaching  and  learning. 

AT&T's  support  will  allow  the 
Duke  Library  to  expand  a  pro- 
ject that  started  in  July  to  pro- 
vide instruction  to  public  school 
teachers  on  searching  the  World 
Wide  Web  for  an  array  of  infor- 
mation that  would  enrich  cur- 
riculum and  expand  learning 
opportunities  for  students.  The 
broadened  effort  will  create 
technology  partnerships  with  the 
Durham  Magnet  Center  and  the 
Rogers-Herr  Sixth  Grade  Center, 
two  of  the  seven  schools  with 
which  Duke  has  developed  rela- 
tionships, and  serve  as  a  model 
for  similar  efforts  throughout 
the  school  system. 

"We  believe  that  if  students 
are  to  learn  important  new 
skills,  their  teachers  must  first 
be  fully  capable  and  comfortable 
with  those  skills,"  said  Durham 
school  superintendent  Ann  L. 
Denlinger.  "This  program  has 
great  potential  for  providing  our 
teachers  with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  they  need  to  make  the  best 
use  of  Internet  resources." 


The  plan  was  developed 
jointly  by  the  Durham  public 
schools  and  Duke  University 
Library.  David  S.  Ferriero,  uni- 
versity librarian  and  vice  provost 
for  library  affairs,  said  the 
library's  commitment  to  assure 
that  students  recognize  the  need 
for  information  and  know  how 
to  obtain  it  extends  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  university.  He 
said  the  technology  teaching 
project  offers  "far  reaching  ben- 
efits to  the  Durham  public 
schools,  the  local  community, 
and  Duke  University." 

Noah  Bartolucci 

Duke  News  Service 


Events 

February  5: 

Engaging  Faculty:  "The  Bloomsbury  Group  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden."  Craufurd  Goodwin,  James  B  Duke 
professor  of  economics,  will  describe  the  manner  in 
which  gardens  figured  in  the  lives  and  work  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Bloomsbury  Group,  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  circle  of  friends  that  included  E  M.  Forster, 
Virginia  and  Leonard  Woolf,  and  Lytton  Strachey 

February  2,  12,  1  6,  and  26 

"Duke  Reads  African  American  Writers,"  a  series  of 
informal  programs 

March  4  

Alan  Gurganus  Reading 

March  26 

The  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library  annual  busi- 
ness meeting  and  dinner,  featuring  Susan  Tifft  as 
guest  speaker 

March  27  

William  Styron  and  his  biographer  James  West  in 
conversation 

March  27-28 

Spring  meeting  of  the  Library  Advisory  Board 
April  2 

Engaging  Faculty:  "Ida  B.  Wells  and  the  Dilemma  of 
Black  Women's  Leadership."  Paula  Giddings, 
research  professor  in  women's  studies  and  African- 
American  studies,  will  discuss  Wells's  activism  and 
related  issues. 

April  3  

Highlights  in  song  and  dance  from  the  Historic 
American  Sheet  Music  Project  funded  by  the  Library 
of  Congress/Ameritech  National  Digital  Library 
Competition 

April  8  

Reynolds  Price  reading  his  1996  translation  of  The 
Gospel  of  Mark.  An  encore  presentation 
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New  Resources  for  Women's  Studies  Research 


he  selection  and  purchase  of  materials  for 
Duke's  libraries  normally  possesses  a  certain 
decorum.  Each  subject  area  is  allotted  a  piece  of 
the  budget  pie,  and  the  bibliographer  for  that 
area  uses  the  money  to  purchase  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  to  support  the  curriculum  and  faculty  and 
student  research.  Once  a  year,  however,  this  orderly  process 
is  replaced  by  a  free-for-all,  albeit  a  cordial  and  cooperative 
one,  as  befits  librarians. 

Singly  and  in  teams,  bibliographers  apply  for  one- 
time funding  for  significant  purchases.  The  library  makes 
this  supplementary  money  available  to  the  bibliographers 
as  a  way  of  addressing  the  limitations  of  individual  budgets 
and  the  complexity  of  funding  interdisciplinary  resources 
and  new  faculty  research  as  well  as  new  curricular 
emphases.  Calling  on  colleagues  and  faculty  to  support  our 
candidates,  we  prepare  proposals  arguing  for  our  recom- 
mended titles,  submit  our  lists  to  a  selection  committee,  and 
cross  our  fingers. 

Thanks  to  this  one-time  funding,  the  library  now  has 
three  extensive  sets  of  microfilm  to  support  research  related 
to  women.  All  provide  otherwise  inaccessible,  unique  pri- 
mary sources  that  benefit  students  of  social  history,  the  his- 
tory of  medicine,  and  the  history  of  women  in  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom: 

'«  Southern  Women  and  Their  Families  in  the  19th 
Cetitury:  Papers  and  Diaries  reflects  the  holdings  of  numerous 
repositories.  We  are  adding  Series  D:  Holdings  of  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society,  Part  4:  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee.;  and  Series  E: 
Holdings  of  Louisiana  State  University.  The  main  theme 
that  draws  these  papers  together  is  home  life:  courtship, 
slavery,  education,  child  rearing,  marriage,  and  religion. 
Diaries,  correspondence,  account  books,  and  other  docu- 
ments provide  insight  into  the  daily  lives  and  concerns  of 
women  of  this  tumultuous  era.  These  primary  sources  com- 
plement perfectly  both  the  earlier  portions  of  this  microfilm 
collection,  which  Duke  already  owns,  and  our  manuscript 
holdings.  In  her  fervent  letter  supporting  its  purchase,  his- 
tory professor  Nancy  Hewitt  declared  that  Southern  Women 
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and  Their  Families  "will  allow  researchers  to  pursue  more 
comparative  work  across  the  southern  U.S.,  encouraging  us 
to  move  beyond  the  Cotton  South  and  into  areas  like 
Washington,  D.C.,  Florida,  and  Louisiana." 

W  Women's  Language  and  Experience,  1500-1940: 
Women's  Diaries  and  Related  Sources  collects  similar  docu- 
ments, providing  a  window  on  the  lives  of  our  British  sis- 
ters. Drawn  from  the  local  record  offices  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  these  diaries,  commonplace  books, 
travel  journals  and  letters  describe  women's  daily  lives  with 
an  immediacy  that  textbooks  cannot  approach.  Asserts 
Professor  Hewitt,  this  set  "will  provide  invaluable  resources 
for  our  students  in  both  Early  Modern  and  Modern  British 
History,  where  it  is  difficult  for  students  to  gain  access  to 
primary  documents." 

'«  The  Margaret  Sanger  Papers:  Collected  Documents 
brings  together  over  8,000  unique  documents  gathered  from 
various  archives  and  private  collections  around  the  world. 
The  birth  control  pioneer  corresponded  with  leading  advo- 
cates of  population  control,  women's  rights,  sexual,  social, 
and  civil  rights  reform;  and  prominent  friends  and  support- 
ers. Organizational  records  and  conference  materials 
include  organizations  that  Sanger  established,  led,  or  in 
which  she  played  a  significant  role.  Additional  documents 
record  the  legal  struggles  faced  by  advocates  of  birth  control 
and  reproduce  speeches,  articles,  pamphlets,  and  other  of 
Sanger's  writings.  "Finally,"  writes  Hewitt,  "the  Sanger  col- 
lections offer  a  wealth  of  materials  on  women  and  medicine, 
reproductive  rights,  and  women's  activism — all  areas  of 
great  student  interest  and  active  faculty  research.  These  col- 
lections will  not  only  complement  our  current  holdings  on 
Sanger,  but  also  the  Emma  Goldman  Papers  Project  micro- 
film, which  we  acquired  two  years  ago." 

Elizabeth  Bramm  Dunn 

Women's  Studies  Reference  Archivist  and  Interim  Resource  Specialist 
Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library 


nee  the  domain  of  Mission:  Impossible, 
microfilm  has  become  a  staple  of  aca- 
demic life.  The  availability  of  micro- 
filmed sets  of  unique  primary  sources 
and  rare  published  material  allows 
researchers  to  study  documents  without 
traveling  to  the  repository  where  they 
are  held  and,  more  importantly,  without 
contributing  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
irreplaceable  originals.  Increasingly 
detailed  cataloging  of  microfilm  collec- 
tions enables  library  users  to  identify 
potentially  useful  parts:  a  specific 
obscure  periodical  in  a  reel  containing 
numerous  periodicals,  for  example. 

Many  of  us  remember  with  little  nostal- 
gia spending  hours  in  a  dingy  basement 
room,  straining  our  eyes  to  read  micro- 
filmed back  issues  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  or  making  piles  of  scarcely 
legible  prints  to  peruse  in  the  relative 
comfort  of  our  dorm  rooms.  The  new 
generation  of  reader/printers,  with 
their  magnifying  capabilities  and  pris- 
tine output  and  the  greater  attention 
paid  to  aesthetics  and  ergonomics  in 
Duke's  Newspapers  and  Microforms 
Department  have  made  the  experience 
positively  pleasant. 
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Good  Wishes  for  1998  from  the  University  Librarian! 


The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  and  exciting  one,  focused  on  the  future.  A 
strategic  planning  team  composed  of  library  staff  and  faculty  began  work  in  the 
spring  to  produce  a  draft  plan  that  is  currently  being  reviewed  on  campus.  The 
draft,  entitled  "A  Great  Library  for  a  Great  University": 

•  analyzes  trends  in  the  spheres  of  influence  in  which  research  libraries 
operate;  i.e.,  higher  education,  the  world  of  scholarly  communication,  the  eco- 
nomic environment,  and  society  and  culture  in  general; 

•  proffers  a  set  of  assumptions  about  the  future;  e.g.,  the  availability  and 
complexity  of  information  will  continue  to  grow,  the  costs  associated  with 
acquiring  and  delivering  information  will  continue  to  be  inflated,  changes 
driven  by  technology  will  continue  to  offer  transformational  opportunities,  etc.; 

•  articulates  a  new  mission  and  set  of  organizational  values  to  guide  the 
work  of  the  Perkins  library  system  within  the  university  context. 

The  plan  sets  forth  strategic  goals  organized  around  four  themes: 


^  The  Library  as  a  Shared  Center  of  the  University's 
Intellectual  Life.  Perkins  Library  serves  informally  as  the  intellectual  cross- 
roads of  the  campus,  where  faculty  and  students  work  and  socialize.  The  plan 
recommends  a  series  of  building  renovations  and  enhancements  to  facilitate 
this  work  and  socialization  in  inviting  and  comfortable  spaces  designed  for 
individual  and  group  work.  To  foster  this  concept  of  intellectual  nexus,  the  plan 
also  recommends  a  strong  public  programming  focus  to  showcase  the  work  of 
our  own  students  and  faculty  as  well  as  visiting  scholars  and  writers. 

^  The  Library  as  a  Center  for  Teaching  and  Research.  A  series  of 
recommendations  serves  to  strengthen  the  Perkins  Library's  collections  and  ser- 
vices missions  by  restructuring  and  reallocating  budget  and  staff  lines,  pursuing 
effective  cooperative  purchasing  opportunities  for  electronic  resources,  creating 
a  state-of-the-art  document  delivery  service,  etc.  In  addition,  building  on  exper- 
tise developed  over  the  years  in  working  with  faculty  to  incorporate  library 
resources  in  paper  and  electronic  formats  into  the  curriculum,  the  strategic  plan 
recommends  a  collaboration  with  the  university's  Office  of  Information 
Technology  to  provide  instructional  technology  services  to  the  faculty. 

Q  Preservation  and  Access.  Research  libraries  exist  to  ensure  that 
scholarship  is  available  to  future  generations.  Achieving  that  goal  requires 
expert  care  of  library  materials.  The  libraries  at  Duke  currently  lack  a  formal 
preservation  program,  personnel,  and  facilities  to  ensure  that  the  university's 
investment  in  resources  is  protected.  The  strategic  plan  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  function  within  Perkins  Library.  To  put  to  rest  a  long-standing 
debate,  the  plan  also  recommends  campus  discussion  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  converting  the  library  from  the  Dewey  Decimal  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
classification  system. 

©  Infrastructure.  A  great  library  depends  upon  a  great  staff.  The 
strategic  plan  recommends  a  series  of  initiatives  to  hire,  develop,  and  retain 
excellent  staff.  The  strategic  plan  also  addresses  the  staff's  need  for  the  appro- 
priate tools  in  the  appropriate  environment  in  order  to  be  proficient. 

In  the  coming  months  we  will  conclude  our  campus  discussions  of  the 
strategic  plan,  refine  language,  establish  priorities  and  funding  strategies,  and 
begin  implementation. 

I  expect  the  year  ahead  to  be  exhilarating.  Join  us  on  the  adventure! 


A  Numerical  Review  of  the  Duke  University 
Library  System  for  1996-1997 

The  Figures  Include  the  Perkins  System  Libraries 
and  the  Libraries  for  Business,  Divinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine 


Books 

Volumes  held  June  30,  1 997  4,645,050 
Serials 

Total  number  of  serials  received  currently  32,003 
Audiovisual  Materials 

Cartographic  1 26,992 

Audio  22,588 

Film  and  Video  1  1 ,674 

Other  Library  Materials 

Government  Documents  1 ,492, 1  53 

Microforms  3,381,313 

Computer  Files  5,333 

Manuscripts  and  Archives  (linear  feet)  23,288 

Personnel 

Professional  Staff,  FTE  117 

Support  Staff,  FTE  171 

Student  Assistants,  FTE  79 


Expenditures 


Library  Materials 

Monographs 

Current  Serials  Including  Periodicals 
Other  Library  Materials 
(e.g.  microforms,  a/v,  etc.) 
Miscellaneous  (Includes  expenditures  for 
computer  files,  database  searches, 
interlibrary  loan  and  document  delivery) 
Total  Library  Materials 

Contract  Binding 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Professional  Staff 

Support  Staff 

Student  Assistants 

Total  Salaries  and  Wages 

Other  Operating  Expenditures 

Total  Library  Expenditures 


$2,841,152 
5,250,899 

191,465 


420,130 
$8,703,646 

$257,081 


$5,086,655 
3,985,978 
562,972 
$9,635,605 

2,978,177 

$21,574,509 
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Donors 


July  1  ,  1  996  to  June  30,  1  997 


mm  inoun  re 

CDAUCADC 

nil-       1  • 1  1 

Bibliophiles  have 

c  1 

Sponsors  have  given 

contributed 

$  1 ,000  to  $4,999. 

$10,000  or  more. 

American  Association  of 

Dr.  Virgnia  &  Mr.  Edwin  Barber 

Advertising  Agencies 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy.  J.  Bostock 

Mr.  Herschel  Anderson 

E.  Rhodes  and  Leona  B.  Carpenter 

Mr.  Frederick  F.  Andrews 

Eoundation 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W.  G.  Austen 

Columbia  University 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Beckstett 

Mrs.  Connie  R.  Dunlap 

Mrs.  Betty  G.  Bengtson 

Dunspaugh-Dalton  Foundation 

Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation 

Kendrick  Few  (Estate) 

Boston  Foundation 

Mrs.  Gretchen  Fish 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie 

Glaxo  Wellcome,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  S.  Burns 

Mr.  John  Hartman 

Mr.  Reginald  T.  Clough 

John  &  Kelly  Hartman 

Donald  &  Elizabeth  Cooke 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Dr.  Eleanore  Jantz 

Miss  Mary  H.  Dawson 

McGraw  Hill  Companies 

Devonwood  Foundation 

Mrs.  Martha  H.  Morris 

(Wilmington  Trust) 

Ms.  Helen  C.  Reagan 

Professor  &  Mrs.  Robert  Durden 

Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 

Mr.  Dale  Eaton 

Mr.  Barry  J.  Tarasoff 

Mr.  David  Ferriero  & 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

Ms.  Gail  Zimmermann 

Paul  B.  Williams  Corporation 

Mr.  Wayne  J.  Fickinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Tore  Hall 

BENEFACTORS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Hansch 

Benefactors  have 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Hines 

made  gifts  of 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Hubbell 

$5,000  to  $9,999. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Jacobs 

American  Film  Institute,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Stuart  Buice 

Dr.  Nannerl  0.  Keohane 

Harry  L  Dalton  Foundation 

Mr.  Bradley  J.  Korman 

Mr.  John  A.  Koskinen 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Mayer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  McCutchen 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Merrill 

Outdoor  Advertising  Association 

Professor  Gustavus  H.  Miller 

of  America 

Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Myerberg 

Mr.  Arthur  Raynes 

Samuel  1.  Newhouse  Foundation 

Mr.  Lee  M.  Pavao 

Mr.  Gary  R.  Peet 

Dr.  David  W.  Peterson 

Dr.  Leland  R.  Phelps 

Mrs.  Lillian  S.  Pollock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Reinhardl 

Mr.  Dale  C.  Robbins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Simpson 

Mr.  Earl  E.  T.  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  Norman  A.  Varney 

Mr.  Timothy  D.  Warmath 

Mr.  William  B.  Weaver 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Wilcox 

Ms.  Gayle  C.  Winsor 

Ms.  Karen  B.  Yoh 


PATRONS 

Patrons  have  con- 
tributed between 
$500  and  $999. 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Ariker 
Ms.  Ann  II.  Armbrister 
Mr.  H.Ross  Arnold  III 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loy  Baxter 
Mrs.  Mary  Berini 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Brent  F.  Blackwelder 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Blume 
Dr.  Edith  Buchanan 
Chesebrough-Pond's,  Inc. 
The  Rev.  William  Clarkson  IV 
Mrs.  Jane  H.  Creel 
Mr.  Jay  S.  Creswell 


President  Nannerl  O.  Keohane 
photographed  on  July  10,  1997,  at 
Duke  University  in  the  Perkins  Library's 
Biddle  Rare  Book  Room.  She  is  reading 
Virginia  Woolf's  A  Room  of  One's  Own. 


Mr.  Walter  De  Winter 
Dover  Publications 
Mr.  George  L.  Dugger 
Mrs.  Susan  D.  Eure 
Mrs.  Deborah  Fainstein 
Mr.  Randolph  R.  Few,  Jr. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Gibbs 
Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Giles 
Professor  Robert  M.  Gill 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Grier,  Jr. 
Mr.  Louis  Hagood 
Ms.  Karen  Marie  Hammett 
Miss  Evelyn  J.  Harrison 
Dr.  Byron  L.  Hawks 
Dr.  Myron  &  Ethel  Hedlin 
Ms.  Marion  Wiles  Howard 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Johnson 
Ms.  Joan  E.  Johnson 
Mr.  James  M.  Kanski 
Mr.  Mark  Kearney 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Korman 
Ms.  Deborah  Lawrence 
Ms.  Loraine  Leavell 
Mr.  Robert  Woods  Melton 
Drs.  William  &  Jean  O'Barr 
Dr.  Leland  R.  Phelps 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  J.  Robnett,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Roland 
Mrs.  Mozette  R.  Rollins 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Safrit 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Silbiger 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sink 
Triangle  Community 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Ms.  Ellen  C.  Wolf 


John  Hope  Franklin,  James  B.  Duke  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  history,  photographed  on 
August  7,  1997,  in  Durham,  NC,  at  his 
home.  He  is  reading  Shades  of  Freedom 
by  Leon  Higginbotham. 


SUSTAINERS 

Sustainers  have 
made  gifts  of  $  1  00 
to  $499. 

Mr.  David  B.  Ackerman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rex  D.  Adams 
Dr.  George  M.  Addy 
Mr.  Kerbey  T.  Altmann 
Dr.  Roger  Anderson 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Arnett 
Mrs.  Patricia  Bader 
Mr.  Stephen  D.  Baker 
Dr.  Margaret  M.  Beahrs 
Mrs.  William  J.  Berry 
Mr.  James  E.  Blanchard 
Ms.  Bridget  Hays  Booher 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Alfred  Brand  III 
Ms.  Beverly  A.  Brenneman 
Mr.  Dean  R.  Brenner 
Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Brock 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Finn  E.  Bronner 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Brown 
Professor  Spencer  H.  Brown 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jackson  Browning,  Jr. 
Drs.  Paul  &  Virginia  Bryan 
Mrs.  William  T.  Buice,  Jr. 
Dr.  Craven  Allen  Burris 
Dr.  Ronald  R.  Butters 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Byrd 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Caine 
Miss  Betty  E.  Callaham 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Carey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Coverlee 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Chambers 
Mrs.  Janet  J.  Chase 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Clark 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Collier 
Ms.  Elizabeth  T.  Collins 
Community  Foundation  of 

Louisville  Depository,  Inc. 
Dr.  Peter  F.  Coogan  III 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Cordle 
Professor  Robert  F.  Creegan 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Cromartie,  Jr. 
Dr.  Noble  S.  Cunningham 
Dr.  F.  Mark  Davis 
Dr.  James  S.  Dorsey 
Mrs.  Isobel  Craven  Drill 
Mr.  W.  Brooks  Eaddy 
Mrs.  Katherine  T.  Emerson 
Dr.  Peter  English 
Mr.  Eli  N.  Evans 
Mrs.  Ann  Heim  Fenn 
Mrs.  Florence  Fogelin 
Mr.  John  A.  Forlines,  Jr. 
Dr.  Julia  A.  Foster 
Dr.  Marie  Fox 
Mrs.  George  T.  Frampton 
Mrs.  Joyce  B.  Franke 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Barker  French 
Mr.  Ray  M.  Fry 
Mr.  John  T.  Fucigna  & 

Ms.  Leslie  Graves 
Mrs.  Felix  0.  Gee 
Dr.  Daniel  Gionturco 
Mr.  George  E.  Gibbs 
Dr.  Clarence  Gohdes 
Dr.  John  A.  Goree 
Ms.  Lore  A.  Greene 
Dr.  Victoria  Guy 
Ms.  Dawn  Hall  Hails 
Mrs.  Melody  T.  Hainline 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Hall,  Jr. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Hall 
Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Hammond 
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1997,  at  Duke  Unh 
of  Few  Quadrangle 
junior  and  senior  y, 
graduate.  He  is  rec 
Paradise  Lost  from  , 
to  Milton's  daughte 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Harman 

Drs.  Merel  &  Ernestine  Harmel 

Ms.  Susan  T.  Harris 

Mrs.  Celeste  Hart 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  Hart 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Guy  B.  Hathorn 

Dr.  Peggy  Heim 

Dr.  Richard  Heitzenrater 

Mr.  M.  Nixon  Hennessee  III 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Hildreth 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Macus  E.  Hobbs 

Drs.  Richard  &  Margaret  Hodel 

Dr.  Ole  R.  Holsti 

The  Huisking  Foundation  Inc. 

Mrs.  Jody  Hunter 


Dr.  Atsushi  Ikai 

Dr.  Myrna  Jackson 

Mr.  Jeffrey  D.  Johnston 

Dr.  Frank  Jordan 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Judy 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Juntune 

Dr.  Katherine  Kauh 

Ms.  Ashley  G.  Kerst 

Ms.  Tammie  L.  Kirklond  and 

Mr.  Derek  Collins 
Dr.  Lawrence  0.  Kline 
Mr.  Bruce  T.  Kloppman 
Mr.  James  Ira  Lader 


Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Land 
Mr.  Philip  Lewis 
Mr.  John  Lubans 
Mr.  Richard  A.  MacClary  II 
Mr.  John  E.  Mackey 
Drs.  Greayer  and  Dorothy 

Mansfield-Jones 
Mrs.  Patricia  J.  Mauldin 
Dr.  Annie  W.  McCarrell 
Mrs.  Connie  McCarthy 
Mrs.  Martha  B.  McCoy 
Mrs.  Irene  L.  McCutchen 
Ms.  Mary  Darden  McLeod 
Ms.  Lavonne  A.  Meads 
Mr.  Evans  A.  Meinecke 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Middleton 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Edmond  Miller,  Sr. 
Dr.  Mary  R.  Miller 
Ms.  Ruth  J.  Monnig 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Rayburn  Moore 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Morris 
Ms.  Laura  S.  Morris 
Dr.  P.  Franklin  Mullinax,  Jr. 
Dr.  Aubrey  Naylor 
Dr.  Ronald  R.  Nelson 
Mr.  Randall  W.Nichols 
Drs.  Bruce  &  Sheila  Nicklas 
Dr.  John  F.  Oates 
Dr.  William  C.  Olson 
Mr.  Clayton  S.  Owens 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Pardue  III 
Mr.  David  B.  Parsons 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Persons,  Jr. 
Mr.  Bernard  A.  Peter 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Phillips 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  Pierce 
Dr.  Salvatore  V.  Pizzo 
Mr.  W.  Emory  Plaster,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Poole 
Ms.  Josephine  Powe 
Mr.  David  K.  Pyle 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rader 
The  Rev.  Roddey  Reid 


Mr.  John  W.  Rice 
Dr.  Lawrence  Richardson,  Jr. 
Mr.  John  T.  Ringland 
Mrs.  Jill  B.  Roberts 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  J.  Robnett 
Mr.  John  D.  Ross,  Jr. 
Miss  Dolores  V.  Sampedro 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Beverly  B.  Sanders 
Mrs.  Donna  M.  Sherry 
Mrs.  Mary-Arden  Shields 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Smith 
Ms.  Jennifer  M.  Smith 
Professor  &  Mrs.  Joel  Smith 
Mrs.  Laura  B.  Smith 
Mr.  Mowry  Smith  III 
Mr.  Norwood  G.  Smith 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guy  T.  Solie 
Mrs.  Beverly  B.  Sparks 
Mr.  W.  Whitman  Spearman 
Dr.  H.  William  Steinberg,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Steindel 
Mr  Elvin  F.  Strowd 
Mr.  Richard  Sutton  & 
Ms.  Susan  Willey 
Mrs.  Louise  W.  Talley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  F.  Tardio 
Dr.  John  J.  Tepaske 
Mr.  Norwood  A.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Rosalie  B.  Tipton 
Dr.  Senol  Utku 
Dr.  John  P.  Waggoner  III 
Drs.  Michael  &  Lise  Wallach 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Watson 
Ms.  Catherine  A.  Webb 
Dr.  Tracey  M.  Weis 
Mrs.  Carey  B.  Wilcox 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Wile 
Ms.  Jane  M.  Wilford 
Ms.  Susan  L.  Willey 
Tex  Williams  Foundation 
Mrs.  Betty  B.  Wilson 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wingard 
Winston  Salem  Foundation 
Dr.  Orval  S.  Wintermute 
Mrs.  Barbara  Wold 
Mr.  Stephen  I.  Wolff 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Young 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Zeller 

MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Shirley  H.  Ada 
Ms.  Jane  E.  Affelder 
Dr.  Irving  E.  Alexander 
Ms.  M.  Lynne  Alexander 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  L.  Anderson 
Capt.  Ellen  Af drey 
Mrs.  Carol  L.  Auerbach 
Dr.  Whitney  S.  Bagnall 
Dr.  Frank  Baker 
Mr.  Rodney  E.  Bate 
Mr.  George  R.  Berdes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Berger 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Berger 
Ms.  Loretta  M.  Berry 
Ms.  Sarah  J.  Birtwistle 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Bischoff 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Blackwell 
Ms.  Diano  L.  Blanco 
Ms.  Mary  S.  Boewe 
Mr.  Norman  K.  Bosley 
Ms.  Barbara  Branson 
Mrs.  Lynda  K.  Bregy 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Brodish 
Mrs.  Leslie  D.  Bruning 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cain 
Mr.  Bruce  Carroll 
Dr.  Linda  L.  Clark 
Dr.  John  Clum 
Mr.  Paul  Whitlock  Cobb 
Mr.  Norman  Cohn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Colvin 
Drs.  Eddie  &  Roberta  Cone 
Mr.  George  M.  Connolly 


Dr.  Louise  S.  Conrad 
Mrs.  Madeline  C.  Covi 
Miss  Lena  Covington 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Cox 
Mrs.  Effie  L.  Cree 
Mrs.  Whitty  Cuninggim 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dartt,  Sr. 
Mrs.  May  B.  Daw 
Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Dawson 
Dr.  Susan  Coon  Dees 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Diller 


Dr.  Linda  B.  Ferreri 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Fish 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  C.  Flowers 
Mrs.  Susan  Watt  Fraysse 
Mrs.  David  L.  Friday 
Dr.  Frederick  C.  Frostick,  Jr. 
Ms.  Margaret  E.  Gallie 
Mr.  Hidehito  Gemma 
Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Gilbert 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Neal  C.  Gillespie 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  WGillham 


Karla  Holloway,  professor  of  English  and 
director  of  African  and  African-American 
Studies,  photographed  on  August  26, 
1997,  in  her  office  at  Duke  University. 
She  is  reading  Toni  Morrison's  Song  of 
Solomon . 


Mr.  Bob  Doyer 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Dukes,  Jr. 
Mr.  John  S.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Margaret  Ehrhardt 
Mr.  Roger  C.  Erickson 
Professor  Oliver  W.  Ferguson 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Ferrell,  Jr. 


Ms.  Lauren  M.  Gilman 
Dr.  John  Glasson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B. 

Gochnauer,  Sr. 
Dr.  E.  Stanly  Godbold,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  K.  Gold 
Dr.  Craufurd  Goodwin 


Mr.  Robert  W.  Goodwin 

Mr.  William  A.  Gosling 

Ms.  Sandra  J.  Grafton 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Graham 

Ms.  Jennifer  Grausman 

Ms.  Poige  J.  Greenfield 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Grossman,  Jr. 

Ms.  Anne  R.  Gruenberg 

Mrs.  Pickett  M.  Guthrie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Hall 

Mrs.  Milan  E.  Hapala 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlton  Harrell 

Mr.  Jon  J.  Harrison 

Professor  Cynthia  B.  Herrup 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Holland 

Mrs.  Betsy  Holloway 

Mr.  John  J.  Hoy 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Isley 

Mr.  David  K.  Jackson 

Mr.  Jeremiah  R.  Jacobs 

Dr.  Rosemary  Jann 
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WEAVING  PAST  AND  PRESENT 
To  Make  History  Live 


Ma<  B  M 


?    Last  fall,  I  began  my  course,  "American  Literature,  1865-1915," 
with  a  simple  admonition:  "If  you  are  tired  of  reading  literature 
that  confronts  the  largest  social  and  political  issues  of  its  day,  then 
y  this  is  definitely  not  a  course  for  you."  Often  called  "realists"  and 


"naturalists,"  the  most  important  writers  from  this  period  between 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I  examined  a  range  of  social  problems  and  political 
inequities,  often  in  the  starkest  and  most  unflinching  terms.  I  went  out  of  my  way 
to  encourage  students  who  were  bored  discussing  the  politics  of  literature  to  drop 
this  course  and  make  room  for  others  who  could  be  inspired  and  informed  by 
writers  who  articulated  the  most  urgent  issues  of  their  day. 


During  the 
semester,  we  read 
literary  treatments 
of  racial  injustice, 

genocide,  labor 
inequities,  industri- 
alization, urbaniza- 
tion, imperialism, 
gender  discrimina- 
tion, economic 
crisis,  technological 

change,  environ- 
mental hazard,  and 
sexual  repression. 


I  organized  the  syllabus  around 
ten  core  topics,  and  we  read  writers 
who  addressed  those  topics  (some- 
times from  opposite  points  of  view). 
The  writers  included  Ambrose  Bierce, 
Charles  Chesnutt,  Kate  Chopin, 
Stephen  Crane,  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis,  Theodore  Dreiser,  W.E.B. 
DuBois,  Sui  Sin  Far,  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  Marietta  Holley,  W.  1). 
Howells,  Henry  James,  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  Upton  Sinclair,  Mark  Twain, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Ida  B.  Wells, 
Edith  Wharton,  and  Zitkala-Sa. 
During  the  semester,  we  read  literal} 
treatments  of  racial  injustice,  geno- 
cide, labor  inequities,  industrializa- 
tion, urbanization,  imperialism,  gen- 
der discrimination,  economic  crisis, 
technological  change,  environmental 
hazard,  and  sexual  repression. 

It's  a  grim  catalogue,  but  not 
necessarily  a  depressing  one. 
Sometimes  with  humor,  always  with 
passion,  these  writers  wrote  about 


social  problems  in  order  to  inspire 
their  readers  to  change  them.  Yet  this 
catalogue  can  sound  all  too  familiar  in 
the  late  1990s,  especially  to  students 
who  have  learned  from  the  mass  media 
that  professors  concerned  with  social 
issues  are  only  trying  to  be  "politically 
correct"  or  that  any  attempt  to  look  at 
these  issues  historically  is  "present- ist." 
My  strategy,  when  teaching  literary 
realism  and  naturalism,  is  not  only  to 
have  students  read  the  literature  closely 
and  attentively,  but  also  to  require 
them  to  do  some  kind  of  archival 
work.  I  want  them  to  understand,  vis- 
cerally,  the  issues  these  writers  grap- 
pled with  by  reading  newspaper 
accounts  of  various  events  as  they  were 
unfolding  or  descriptions  in  diaries  or 
letters  provided  by  eyewitnesses.  And  I 
want  students  to  make  their  own  his- 
torical judgments,  based  on  scholarly 
accounts  of  the  period  but  also  on 
their  reading  of  the  primary  sources. 
Historical  memory  is  short  and  some- 
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Historical 


memory  is  short 


times  faulty,  especially  when  the  past 
events  are  painful  and  even  ignomin- 
ious. Sometimes,  what  is  remembered 
is  not  the  whole  picture  at  all. 

I  encouraged  my  students'  use 
of  primary  materials  by  arranging 
early  in  the  semester  for  Special 
Collections  librarian  Linda  McCurdy 
to  make  a  presentation  to  the  class.  We 
met  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  at  Perkins 
Library,  and  Ms.  McCurdy  introduced 
my  English  153  students  to  the  range 
of  resources  from  the  period  we  were 
studying  that  were  available  for  their 
use,  everything  from  dime  novels  to 
diaries,  advertisements  to  sheet  music. 
Students  selected  their  project  topics 
and  then  worked  in  groups  of  four  to 
do  their  archival  research.  Each  wrote  a 
short  paper  based  on  this  research  and 
then,  collaboratively,  they  honed  their 
research  into  a  concise,  lively  fifteen- 
minute  group  presentation  (and 
sometimes  even  a  performance),  fol- 
lowed by  a  question-and-answer  ses- 
sion that  they  conducted.  On  the 
whole,  this  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  courses  I've  taught.  The  stu- 
dents were  energetic  and  engaged,  and 
we  learned  from  all  of  these  presenta- 
tions. 

However,  even  in  this  excep- 
tional class,  one  group  stood  out.  Four 
students — Joe  Burnett,  Jeffrey  Cohen, 
Marcy  Levy,  and  Courtney  B. 
Thomas — came  to  my  office  one  day 
to  ask  if  they  could  take  longer  than 
the  assigned  fifteen  minutes  for  their 
presentation.  They  had  chosen  to 
work  on  Charles  Chesnutt's  The 
Marrow  of  Tradition  (1901)  and  the 
Wilmington  Riots  of  1898  on  which 
the  novel  is  based.  They  wanted  to  use 
the  entire  seventy-five  minute  period 
for  their  class  presentation.  I  said  they 


could,  but  only  if  they  promised  that  it 
would  be  worth  our  while.  "It  will  be," 
they  said,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. And  they  kept  their  promise. 

Joe,  Jeff,  Marcy,  and  Courtney 
began  their  research  by  examining 
archival  accounts  (primarily  in  letters 
and  diaries)  of  the  events  in 
Wilmington  during  the  1898  riots. 
From  these  accounts  they  learned 
about  the  400  or  so  white  citizens, 
including  some  of  Wilmington's  most 
prominent,  who  marched  into  the 
black  parts  of  the  city  armed  with 
Catling  guns  and  other  weaponry, 
burned  down  the  offices  of  the  city's 
black  newspaper  (the  Wilmington 
Daily  Record),  drove  a  number  of 
prominent  African  Americans  out  of 
the  city,  and  took  the  lives  of  at  least 
thirty  black  citizens  of  the  town. — 
Estimates  on  the  number  of  dead  go 
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faulty,  especially 

when  the  past 
events  are  painful 
and  even 

ignominious. 
Sometimes,  what 
is  remembered  is 

not  the  whole 

picture  at  all. 


as  high  as  two  hundred.  When  no  fed- 
eral troops  came  in  to  protect  the 
black  citizens,  it  was  clear  that 
Reconstruction  was,  indeed,  over  and 
the  South  had  entered  fully  into  an  era 
of  segregation,  supported  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  Plessy  v. 


Cathy  Davidson  (c.)  with  (I.  to  r.) 
Courtney  B.  Thomas,  Jeffrey  Cohen, 
Joe  Burnett  and  Marcy  Levy 
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None  of  the  students 
had  heard  of  the 
Wilmington  Riots 

before  reading 
Chesnutt's  novel.  As 
soon  as  they  started  to 
do  their  research,  they 
realized  that  this  horri- 


Ferguson.  Southern 
blacks  would  have 
little  if  any  recourse 
to  federal  law  or  fed- 
eral protection.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the 
riots,  whites  were 
simply  appointed  to 
a  number  of  offices 
in  Wilmington  that 
had  been  occupied 
by  elected  African 
W  ~>-A  '  Americans.  Some 
fiP  historians  refer  to 

the  entire  operation 
as  a  "junta." 

None  of  the  stu- 
dents had  heard  of 
the  Wilmington  Riots  before  reading 
Chesnutt's  novel.  As  soon  as  they 
started  to  do  their  research,  they  real- 
ized that  this  horrible  incident, 
although  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old,  continues  to  have  pertinence 
today.  In  the  account  that  follows,  they 
tell  the  story  of  their  research.  What 
they  are  too  modest  to  say  is  that  their 
seventy-five  minute  classroom  perfor- 
mance came  off  perfectly.  It  was  a 
beautifully  synchronized,  multi-media 
presentation.  Using  maps  they  had 
drawn  of  the  events  in  the  novel,  slides 
they  took  of  significant  buildings, 
video  and  audio  tapes  of  oral  history 
interviews  they  conducted  with  vari- 


ous residents  of  Wilmington,  plus 
transparencies  of  contemporaneous 
diary  and  epistolary  accounts  of  the 
riots,  they  wove  together  literature  and 
history,  past  and  present,  with  the 
finesse,  subtlety,  and  professionalism 
of  a  PBS  special.  They  made  the  class 
see  the  horror  of  the  events,  and  they 
talked  about  the  way  those  events  still 
haunt  present-day  Wilmington.  And 
then  they  ended  with  a  light  touch:  a 
classmate  opened  the  question-and- 
answer  period,  and  one  of  the  presen- 
ters pressed  the  "Play"  button  on  the 
tape  recorder  yet  one  more  time,  and 
we  all  heard  the  pre-recorded  answer 
to  her  (staged)  question.  It  was  a 
delightfully  self-deprecatory  touch  at 
the  end  of  an  almost  balletic  perfor- 
mance. 

After  the  presentation,  the 
entire  class  was  bursting  with  pride. 
For  days  afterwards,  I  received  e-mails 
from  students  exclaiming  over  how 
great  a  job  Marcy,  Joe,  Jeff,  and 
Courtney  had  done.  A  few  days  later, 
as  I  was  coming  into  Allen  Building,  I 
ran  into  one  of  the  other  students  in 
English  153.  "I  bet  that's  the  kind  of 
presentation  you'll  be  telling  your  stu- 
dents about  twenty  years  from  now," 
he  said  proudly.  He's  right. 

Cathy  N.  Davidson 

Ruth  F.  DeVarney  Professor  of  English 


ble  incident,  although 
nearly  one  hundred 
years  old,  continues  to 
have  pertinence  today. 

In  the  account  that  follows,  they  tell  the  story  of  their  research. 
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Group  projects  tend  to  be  some  of  the  most  time-consuming,  tedious  efforts  in  academia. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  organize  a  group  of  young  people;  and  if  and  when  a  meeting  is 
agreed  upon,  it  is  usually  a  day  or  so  before  the  project  is  actually  due.  Our  project  on  the 
Wilmington  Riots  of  1898,  however,  took  on  a  different  tone  from  the  onset. 


The  project  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  rich  collections  of  Duke's  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library.  Research  there  provided  us  with  the 
necessary  primary  resources,  but  more  importantly  ignited  in  us  the  desire  to 
distinguish  our  project.  After  reading  personal  accounts  and  contemporary  doc- 
uments, we  fully  realized  the  social  implications  of  the  subject  matter.  We  want- 
ed to  take  our  project  to  the  next  level,  animating  our  research  and  all  the  facts 
and  emotions  we  uncovered.  A  combination  of  investigation  and  providence 
culminated  in  a  comprehensive  class  presentation  that  far  exceeded  even  our 
own  expectations. 

When  we  were  first  assigned  this  project,  none  of  us  knew  much  about  the 
watershed  events  of  1898  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  Our  research  began  in 
the  Special  Collections  Research  Room  at  Perkins  Library.  With  the  help  of  Duke 
librarians,  we  located  numerous  documents  relating  to  the  riots.  These  included 
eyewitness  accounts,  a  manuscript  depicting  life  in  Wilmington  before  and  after 
the  riots,  and  even  a  letter  written  by  the  president  of  Duke  disclosing  his  opin- 
ions on  race  relations  and  the  effects  of  the  riots.  The  wealth  of  information  we 
found  in  the  library  further  sparked  our  interest. 

The  Duke  and  University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill  libraries  con- 
tained additional  resources  related  to  our  project.  Reading  Philip  Gerard's  Cape 
Fear  Rising,  a  semi-fictional  account  of  the  riots,  and  Charles  Chesnutt's  Marrow 
of  Tradition  increased  our  growing  knowledge.  In  the  UNC  archives  we  located 
the  historic  all  black  newspaper,  the  Daily  Record,  whose  article  on  the  loose 
ways  of  white  women  provoked  the  white  men  of  Wilmington  to  riot.  By  this 
point  our  project  had  snowballed  from  a  typical  school  assignment  performed 
mechanically  into  a  passionate  chase  for  understanding  and  a  quest  to  learn  the 
truth  about  the  events  in  Wilmington.  We  realized  that  we 
could  go  beyond  archival  research  because  many  of  the  1898 
landmarks  still  remained.  The  obvious  next  step  was  to  travel 
the  three  hours  to  Wilmington. 

A  flurry  of  phone  calls  followed  our  initial  decision  to 
visit  the  city.  The  Wilmington  Historical  Society  informed  us 
of  a  daily  tour  of  the  historic  center.  Fortunately,  we  were  the 
only  people  on  the  tour  the  day  we  took  it,  so  we  tailored  the 
route  to  include  sites  pertinent  to  our  project.  We  were 
shocked  that  our  guide,  Linda  Estep  of  the  historic  Latimer 
House,  knew  little  of  the  actual  events  of  the  particular  day  of 
the  riots.  But  her  knowledge  of  certain  houses,  streets,  and 
meeting  places  helped  us  to  find  the  missing  pieces  of  our  puzzle.  Cape  Fear 
Rising  also  provided  an  adequate  map  of  the  historical  sites.  It  charted  the  course 
of  events,  citing  street  names.  We  followed  these  directions,  walking  down  the 
streets  the  rioters  traveled,  viewing  houses  where  the  white  supremacists  and 
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We  realized  that 

we  could  go 
beyond  archival 
research  because 

many  of  the 
1898  landmarks 
still  remained. 

The  obvious 
next  step  was  to 
travel  the  three 
hours  to 

Wilmington. 


prominent  black  figures 
of  the  time  resided,  not- 
ing the  historical  build- 
ings mentioned  in  the 
book.  The  Cape  Fear 
Club,  a  gentleman's  club 
for  the  upper  echelon  of 
Wilmington,  where  men 
met  to  discuss  how  they 
would  quell  the  black 
influence  in  the  city,  still 
stood  proudly  in  the 
heart  of  historic 
Wilmington.  Yet  other 
sites  such  as  the  former 
offices  of  the  Daily  Record 
were  now  only  empty 
plots  of  land.  We  docu- 
mented each  site  with 
photographs  and  record- 
ed our  impressions  in 
notebooks.  Back  at  the  Latimer  House,  Ms.  Estep  went  on  videotape  to  recount 
what  she  knew  of  the  riots  and  introduce  the  project.  We  were  well  on  our  way  to 
painting  a  cohesive  picture  for  our  classmates  of  the  tragic  events  of  1898. 

After  talking  with  Ms.  Estep,  we  realized  we  wanted  to  obtain  other  per- 
spectives of  the  riots  and  visit  landmarks  not  covered  on  our  tour.  In  the  pre- 
dominantly black  district  of  Wilmington,  formerly  called  Brooklyn,  we  wan- 
dered the  streets  looking  for  someone  to  interview.  We  entered  a  pharmacy, 
Hall's  Drug  Store,  where  we  hoped  to  learn  about  local  opinion  of  the  riots. 
Gloria,  our  waitress,  told  us  about  a  man,  very  knowledgeable  about  the  1898 
events,  whose  office  was  across  the  street.  There  we  met  Mr. 
Harvard  Jennings,  a  representative  of  the  Southeastern  Sickle  Cell 
Association  and  an  advisor  to  the  1898  Wilmington  Centennial 
Commission,  an  organization  founded  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  riots.  Mr.  Jennings  provided  an  eloquent  and  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  present-day  effects  of  the  riots.  He 
described  the  racially  polarized  society  of  contemporary 
Wilmington  and  offered  his  belief  that  the  origins  of  these  tense 
relationships  stemmed  from  the  events  that  transpired  in  1898. 
For  still  another  perspective  we  next  visited  the  office  of  Philip 
^  Gerard,  the  author  of  Cape  Fear  Rising.  Mr.  Gerard,  a  professor  at 
University  of  North  Carolina-Wilmington,  was  very  willing  to  talk 
°  with  us.  He  shared  his  view  that,  "Wilmington  for  three  days  in 
1898  was  like  Mogadishu,  Beirut.... — the  riots  demonstrated  a  fail- 
ure of  democracy,  of  community."  Our  conversation  with  Philip  Gerard  rein- 
forced all  the  information  we  had  uncovered  in  our  research  and  gave  us  a  sense 
of  how  much  of  it  could  be  believed. 
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On  our  way  out  of  town,  we  stopped  at  the  cemetery  where  many  of  the 
white  supremacists  are  buried.  This  gave  a  finality  to  our  journey  to  Wilmington. 
Walking  among  the  tombstones,  we  talked  about  how  much  we  had  accom- 
plished since  receiving  our  initial  assignment.  We  took  photographs  of  the  grave- 
yard that  served  as  beginning  and  ending  slides  of  our  presentation. 

The  last  step  was  to  synthesize  all  our  information  for  the  class.  When  the 
four  of  us  sat  down  the  next  evening  to  do  that,  we  felt  overwhelmed  by  the  real- 
ity of  the  riots  and  all  that  we  had  discovered  about  them.  Now  we  had  to  put 
the  pieces  together  in  a  coherent  pattern  so  that  we  could  make  our  presentation. 
We  decided  to  take  our  classmates  on  a  journey  through  Wilmington  by  showing 
slides  and  video  footage,  in  addition  to  projecting  overheads  of  items  photo- 
copied from  the  archives.  Coordinating  our  voices  to  the  respective  slides,  we 
conveyed  our  information  in  a  narrative  style.  Because  of  the  help  we  received 
from  Ms.  Estep,  Mr.  Jennings,  and  Mr.  Gerard,  we  were  able  to  recreate  the  riots 
visually  for  the  class  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 


Courtney  B.  Thomas 


Jeffrey  Cohen 


Joe  Burnett 


We  probably  will  never  again  do  anything  like  this  project  on  the 
Wilmington  Riots  of  1898.  It  is  rare  to  have  an  opportunity  to  devote  a  lot  of  time 
to  a  class  project  and  walk  away  with  such  a  success.  Knowing  and  understanding 
a  particular  event  so  well  and  sharing  the  information  with  the  class  will  definitely 
be  remembered  as  one  of  our  most  gratifying  Duke  experiences.  = 

Marcy  Levy 

Joe  Burnett 

Jeffrey  Cohen 

Courtney  B.  Thomas 


Marcy  Levy 
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SPREADING  THE  WORD:  Student  Publishing  at  Duke 


I   stood  on  tiptoe  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  woman  at 
the  microphone,  but  the  Rare  Book  Room  was 
ran  packed  from  wall  to  wall  with  onlookers,  and  I 
could  not  see  her  through  the  crowd.  Her  voice, 
though,  reached  into  every  corner  and  command- 
ed the  attention  of  each  person  who  had  come 
out  on  the  second  Tuesday  night  of  March  to  hear 
Lucille  Clifton  read  her  poetry.  Phillip  Shabazz 
had  just  sat  down  to  thunderous  applause  after  giving  his 
own  dynamic  reading.  By  the  time  Ms.  Clifton  read  her 
final  poem,  many  members  of  the  audience  had  been 
standing  for  over  an  hour.  But  they  were  mesmerized, 
grateful  for  the  chance  to  be  a  part  of  this  literary  experi- 
ence. The  audience  was  made  up  of  Duke  students,  faculty 
members,  visitors  from  other  schools,  Durham  residents, 
and  friends  of  the  two  authors:  people  of  every  age, 
lovers  of  good  writing. 

After  giving  Ms.  Clifton  a  standing  ova- 
tion and  listening  to  the  closing  remarks  of 
Joann  Kleinneiur,  the  Duke  student  who  had 
organized  the  reading,  the  crowd  adjourned  to 
the  lobby  of  Perkins  Library,  where  they 
browsed  the  sale  table  of  Clifton's  and 
Shabazz's  books  and  enjoyed  the  fruit  and 
cheese  and  crackers  that  had  been  carefully  laid 
out  by  Kleinneiur 's  staff.  We  student  volunteers 
poured  cups  of  punch  and  talked  to  the  visitors 
about  the  next  night's  planned  reading. 

This  Tuesday  night  event  was  part  of  the 
Blackburn  Literary  Festival,  an  annual  two- 
week-long  series  of  literary  events,  featuring 
well-known  national  and  local  writers  and 
organized  by  volun- 
teers from  the  Duke 
Undergraduate 
Publications  Board. 
This  year,  the  festi- 
val featured  such 
renowned  authors  as 
Marge  Piercy  and 


THE 

ARCHIVE 


support  for  the  festival  from  various  funds  and 
university  departments,  approaching  authors 
and  inviting  them  to  participate,  scheduling 
and  publicizing  the  events,  and  overseeing  the 
nitty-gritty  details:  everything  from  arranging 
transportation  for  the  authors  to  organizing 
program-folding  assembly  lines  to  buying  food 
and  flowers  for  the  readings.  Several  weeks 
after  the  festival,  when  asked  if  all  the  effort 
was  worthwhile,  Kleinneiur  smiles.  "For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,"  she  says,  "I  feel  I  accom- 
plished something  to  my  full  potential.  I'm 
proud  of  myself,  but  even  more  importantly,  I 
learned  so  much,  and  I'll  be  able  to  make  next 
year's  festival  even  better."  After  two  exhaust- 
ing weeks  of  perfecting  details  and  last-minute 
contingency  plans,  not  to  mention  months  of 
careful  preparation,  Kleinneiur  has  signed  on  to 
direct  the  festival  again  next  year. 

Until  this  year,  the  editor  of  The  Archive, 
Duke's  oldest  undergraduate  publication  and 
the  oldest  university  literary  magazine  in  the 
South,  also  served  as  director  of  the  Blackburn 
festival.  The  festival  has  recently  grown  so 
rapidly  in  size  and  reputation,  however,  that 
the  pub  board  decided  to  separate  the  two  posi- 
tions. The  Blackburn  festival  is  approaching  its 
forty-year  anniversary  at  Duke.  It  began  in  1959 
as  the  Archive  Festival,  when  it  was  run  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  magazine.  "In  1969,"  says 
Kleinneiur,  "it  was  renamed  the  Blackburn 
Literary  Festival  in  honor  of  William  Blackburn, 
[who  was]  a  cherished  professor  of  creative 
writing  at  Duke  for  many  years."  Throughout 
its  history  the  festival 
has  welcomed  distin- 
guished authors  from 
within  the  Duke  com- 
munity, such  as  William 
Styron  and  Reynolds 
Price,  as  well  as  other 
well-known  authors 
including  Toni  Morrison, 


Michael  Ondaatje,  as  well  as  beloved  professors  John  Updike,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  and  Eudora 

from  Duke  and  UNC.  Kleinneiur,  a  junior  Welty. 

English  major  from  Texas,  was  selected  by  the  The  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  orga- 

pub  board  last  year  as  director  of  the  Blackburn  nizing  such  an  extraordinary  and  tradition-rich 

festival.  Her  duties  included  securing  financial  literary  event  is  a  unique  one  for  many  under- 
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graduates.  But  Blackburn  is  only  one  of  many  says,  "presented  a  bigger  and  better  chal- 
places  where  undergraduate  lovers  of  reading    lenge — more  money  in  the  budget,  a  new  cal- 


and  writing  can 
apply  their  talents 
and  interest.  In  addi- 
tion to  Blackburn, 
the  Undergraduate 
Publications  Board 
currently  oversees 
the  production  of 

thirteen  franchised  magazines  and  newspapers, 
including  The  Archive,  The  Chanticleer  (Duke's 
yearbook),  and  a  varied  collection  of  special- 
interest  publications  ranging  from  The  Blind 
Spot,  which  features  science  fiction  and  fantasy 
themes,  to  Eruditio,  which  publishes  under- 
graduate students'  full-length  academic  papers. 
The  mission  statement  of  the  board  reads,  "The 
Duke  University  Undergraduate  Publications 
Board  is  the  umbrella  organization  for  all  stu- 
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iber  of  writing,  more 
complicated  layout." 
She  continues,  "I  also 
like  being  on  the  pub 
board,  getting  to  see 
what  other  publica- 
tions do,  dealing  with 
publication  issues  that 
affect  more  than  just  my  magazine." 

One  of  the  issues  Yount  refers  to  is  the 
administration  of  the  Bassett  Fund,  which  tra- 
ditionally has  been  another  task  of  the  pub 
board.  Named  for  John  Spencer  Bassett,  a  for- 
mer dean  of  student  affairs  at  the  university,  the 
fund  offers  $20,000  in  grants  each  year  that  are 
intended  to  promote  communication  and  the 
arts.  The  pub  board  receives  applications  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  and  after  each  applica- 


dent  initiated  pub- 

This  Tuesday  night  event  was  part  of  the  Blackburn  Literary 
Festival,  an  annual  two-week-long  series  of  literary  events, 
featuring  well-known  national  and  local  writers  and 
organized  by  volunteers  from  the  Duke  Undergraduate 
Publications  Board. 


lications.  It  is  our 
mission  to  provide 
students  with  out- 
lets for  creative 
expression,  aca- 
demic enrichment, 
and  professional 
development  by 

offering  resources  and  opportunities  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  and  the  expansion  of  existing  pub- 
lications." 

Each  year,  several  hundred  students  take 
advantage  of  those  resources  and  opportunities 
by  becoming  involved  with  the  pub  board, 
either  as  staff  members  or  as  contributors  to  the 
various  publications.  Many  of  these  students 
are  aspiring  writers  and  artists,  and  many  staff 
members  regularly  contribute  to  the  publica- 
tions on  which  they  work  as  well  as  to  other 
publications.  Kleinneiur  is  a  writer,  as  is 
Kathleen  Yount,  a  senior  English  major  from 
North  Carolina,  who  is  editor  of  The  Archive. 
Yount  plans  to  work  in  book  publishing  after 
graduation  this  spring,  and  her  background 
with  The  Archive  has  given  her  valuable  experi- 
ence. She  enjoyed  being  editor  of  her  literary 
magazine  in  high  school,  but  The  Archive,  she 


tion  is  presented  by  a  special  committee,  the 
board  votes  on  the  awarding  of  the  grants. 
Recent  recipients  have  included  the  Blackburn 
festival,  the  North  Carolina  Rural  Health 
Coalition,  student  groups  intending  to  produce 
plays,  and  various  readings,  symposia,  and  arts 
festivals  both  within  and  outside  the  university. 
The  board  that  undertakes  this  prestigious 
responsibility  is  well-organized  and  well-estab- 
lished. 

Currently,  the  membership  of  the  pub 
board  consists  of  the  editor  of  each  of  the  thir- 
teen publications,  a  secretary,  a  business  man- 
ager, and  a  chairperson.  The  pub  board  also  has 
two  administrative  advisors  and  a  faculty  advi- 
sor. According  to  Garrick  Stewart,  who  is  chair- 
person of  the  board  and  a  senior  chemistry 
major,  the  group  meets  monthly  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  each  of  the  publications  as  well  as 
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ing  a  high  stan- 
dard of  quality  in 
its  publications. 
Each  spring,  the  pub  board  accepts  applications 
for  editor  positions  for  each  of  its  publications. 
The  application  process  includes  the  submis- 
sion of  a  resume  and  essays,  as  well  as  an  inter- 
view. "Having  the  final  editor  choice  made  by 
the  pub  board,"  says  Stewart,  "helps  to  ensure 
tradition  and  safeguard  the  longevity  of  the 
publications."  Some  publications  come  and  go 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  he  says,  but  most 
have  been  around  for  at  least  a  few  decades. 
Latent  Image,  a  black-and-white  photography 
magazine,  has  been  in  print  since  1971; 
Prometheus  Black,  a  literary  and  artistic  journal 
which  focuses  on  African  Americans  in  the 
Duke  community,  began  in  1976;  and  Tobacco 
Road,  a  "progressive  topical  magazine,"  as  it's 


latent  image 


to  attend  to  other 
responsibilities. 
The  board  solicits 

bids  tor  the  printing  of  each  publication,  dis- 
tributes the  publications  to  wooden  bins 
around  campus  where  they  may  be  picked  up 
by  undergraduates,  maintains  the  pub  board 
office,  a  large  computing  and  layout  facility 
located  in  Edens  Quad,  and  offers  assistance  to 
other  campus  groups  who  sponsor  their  own 
publications  (helping  with  such  issues  as  editor 
selection,  funding,  and  facilities). 

Fundraising  for  the  publications  is  a 
major  and  relatively  new  challenge  for  members 
of  the  pub  board.  Until  recently,  the  entire  bud- 
get for  student  publications  came  from  student 
activities  fees,  allocated  through  Duke  Student 
Government.  The  pub  board  has  the  largest 
budget  and  receives  the  most  student  activities 
funding  of  all  student  groups, 
but  now  DSG  only  guarantees 
to  provide  75%  of  the  budget 
for  the  publications  (with  the 
exception  of  The  Chanticleer, 
which  receives  full  funding  and 
accounts  for  more  than  half  of 
the  board's  overall  budget).  The  other  25% 
(amounting  to  about  $25,000)  must  be  raised  by 
the  business  manager  and  by  a  fundraising 
team  made  up  of  one  representative  from  each 

Each  year,  several  hundred  students  take  advantage  of 
those  resources  and  opportunities  by  becoming  involved 
with  the  pub  board,  either  as  staff  members  or  as 
contributors  to  the  various  publications.  Many  of  these 
students  are  aspiring  writers  and  artists,  and  many  staff 
members  regularly  contribute  to  the  publications  on  which 
they  work  as  well  as  to  other  publications. 

publication.  "It's  good  because  it  makes  the 
groups  accountable,"  says  Stewart,  and  the  chal- 
lenge exposes  students  to  the  real-life  problem 
of  securing  funding  for  the 
arts.  This  year,  the  fundrais- 
ing team  has  held  a  number 
of  parties  at  local  bars,  retain- 
ing a  portion  of  the  cover 
charge,  and  held  a  wine  and 
cheese  reception  in  the  fall 
for  staffers,  their  parents,  faculty,  and  friends,  at 
which  donations  were  also  accepted. 

Once  the  more  earthly  concerns  have 
been  dealt  with,  the  board  can  work  on  ensur- 
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described  in  the  pub  board's  information  pack- 
et, was  launched  in  1978.  Some  publications 
have  branched  off  from  the  pub  board.  For 
instance,  The  Chronicle,  Duke's  daily  student 
newspaper,  which  was 
founded  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  board,  was 
incorporated  a  decade 
ago.  The  DnkEngineer,  a 
magazine  published  by 
Duke  engineering  stu- 
dents, also  recently  split 
from  the  pub  board. 
Members  of  the  board  are  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  what  Stewart  terms  "pub- 
lication proliferation."  While  most  universities 
have  only  a  single,  general- 
interest  literary  magazine, 
the  unique  organization  of 
the  Duke  Undergraduate 
Publications  Board  has  made 
it  possible  for  students  with 
specialized  interests  to  form 
their  own  magazines  (such  as  Latent  Image, 
Prometheus  Black,  and  Vertices,  a  science  and 
technology  magazine).  While  this  openness  to 
new  venues  is  largely  seen  as  a  positive  aspect 
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of  the  pub  board's  structure,  Stewart  points  out 
that  the  increased  number  of  publications  not 
only  depletes  resources  and  diffuses  funding, 
but  spreads  staff  members  and  writing  and 
artistic  contributions  more  thinly.  "It  detracts 
from  the  quality 

of  the  publica-       \/       C       D  T 
tions,"  he  admits.  " 
But,  he  points 

out,  the  board  is  always  finding  new  ways  to 
reconcile  this  practical  dilemma  with  the  stated 
goal  of  providing  an  outlet  and  a  platform  for 
students'  voices. 

"Computers  make  it  easier  to  do  every- 
thing more  easily  and  cheaply,"  Stewart  says. 
The  Teacher-Course  Evaluation  Book,  or  TCEB, 
which  has  been  published  intermittently  since 
1961,  was  revived  this  year  by 
junior  economics  major  Tammy 
Katz  after  having  been  out  of 
publication  for  several  years. 
Unlike  most  of  the  pub  board's 
periodicals,  which  are  arts-and- 
literature-focused,  the  TCEB  is  a  more  practical 
publication.  Editors  of  the  TCEB,  Katz  explains, 
review  the  green  teacher-course  evaluation 
sheets  filled  out  by  students  and  collected  by 
individual  departments  at  the  end  of  each 
semester,  then  summarize  the  results  and 
compile  them  in  the  book.  The  new  TCEB,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  found  in  printed  form — 
it's  published  exclusively  on  the  Web 
(www.duke.edu/web/TCEB).  Stewart  speaks 
of  the  TCEB  as  a  good  example  of  what  many 
publications  may  look  like  in  the  future.  Many 
of  the  board's  publications  will  end  up  on-line, 
some  exclusively.  He  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
"cyberpublications"  raise  issues  of  plagiarism 
and  copyrights,  but  because  they  conserve  time, 
effort,  and  money,  they  may  indeed  be  the  solu- 
tion to  at  least  some  of  the  problems  of  publica- 
tion proliferation. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  pub  board 
since  my  sophomore  year,  when  I  stumbled 
into  a  staff  meeting  of  The  Blind  Spot  in  the 
room  of  an  editor,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
Since  then,  I  have  served  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Blind  Spot,  contributed  poems  to  The 
Archive,  and  volunteered  in  various  capacities 
to  help  with  the  Blackburn  festival.  Like  Yount 
and  many  other  pub  board  staffers,  I  was  an 
editor  of  my  high  school  literary  magazine — so 
I  know  the  thrill  of  seeing  months  of  hard  work 


turned  into  a  tangible  paper  volume,  and  I've 
always  viewed  the  printed  word  with  a  sense 
of  reverence.  Out  of  this  respect,  I  am  truly 
concerned  about  the  trend  towards  cyber- 
publications, even  though  I  understand  that 
it  is  the  tradeoff  for 
■       s->       £       q       the  variety  of  publi- 
'       ^       L       ^       cations  available  for 
undergraduates  to 
work  on  or  contribute  to,  a  variety  I  have 
immensely  appreciated.  But  Stewart  hastens 
to  assure  me  that  on-line  publications  will 
never  completely  eclipse  glossy  magazines 
and  scratchy  newsprint.  "There's  something 
about  the  printed  word  that's  special,"  he 
says.  "There  will  always  be  paper  publica- 
tions at  Duke." 

more  earthly  concerns  have  been  dealt 
board  can  work  on  ensuring  a  high 
of  quality  in  its  publications 

I  believe  it,  for  I've  seen  firsthand  the 
elated  smile  of  an  undergraduate  editor  when 
she  lifts  up  a  copy  of  her  freshly-printed  maga- 
zine. Duke  students  are  passionate  in  their 
devotion  to  their  publications  and  excited  to 
have  so  many  places  to  showcase  their  work. 
We  enjoy  the  time  we  spend  working  with 
other  students  on  the  pub  board,  and  we're 
proud  to  be  part  of  such  a  tradition. 

Pamela  Mazzeo  T  '  9  8 
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I  (all  into  the  rhythm  of  the 
words  and  let  them  wash  over 
me,  comforting  me,  as  I  lie  hud- 
dled in  a  ball  on  the  cold  hard- 
wood floor,  wedged  safely 
between  the  flower-papered 
wall  and  the  wide  metal  bed. 
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Alexandra 


It's  a  small  book  really,  a  very  small  book.  Four  inches  tall,  perhaps,  and  six  wide. 
Like  a  photograph,  or  the  palm  of  my  hand.  And  it's  thin,  maybe  twenty  pages  or 
so,  with  mostly  pictures.  But  the  pictures  aren't  in  color  like  most  children's  books. 
Funny  how  that  never  seemed  to  matter.  The  grumpy  boy  on  the  cover  has  tousled 
red  hair,  but  as  I  move  through  the  black  and  white  world  within,  I  forget  that.  I 
forget  everything.  I  fall  into  the  rhythm  of  the  words  and  let  them  wash  over  me, 
comforting  me,  as  I  lie  huddled  in  a  ball  on  the  cold  hardwood  floor,  wedged  safely 
between  the  flower-papered  wall  and  the  wide  metal  bed. 

Alexander  and  the  Terrible,  Horrible,  No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day.  You  can  say  that 
again.  By  Judith  Viorst.  For  Robert  Lescher,  with  love  and  thanks.  Does  anyone 
love  me?  /  went  to  sleep  with  gum  in  my  mouth  and  now  there's  gum  in  my  hair 
and  when  I  got  out  of  bed  this  morning  I  tripped  on  the  skateboard  and  by  mistake  I 
dropped  my  sweater  in  the  sink  while  the  water  was  running  and  I  could  tell  it  was 
going  to  be  a  terrible,  horrible,  no  good,  very  bad  day.  Turn  the  page  and  let 
the  tear  trickle  down  your  cheek.  At  breakfast  Anthony  found  a  Corvette 
Sting  Ray  car  kit  in  his  breakfast  cereal  box  and  Nick  found  a  Junior  Undercover 
Agent  code  ring  in  his  breakfast  cereal  box  but  in  my  breakfast  cereal  box  all  I 
found  was  breakfast  cereal.  I  think  I'll  move  to  Australia.  Me,  too.  In  the  car  pool 
Mrs.  Gibson  let  Becky  have  a  seat  by  the  window.  Audrey  and  Elliott  got  seats  by 
the  window  too.  I  said  I  was  being  scrunched.  I  said  I  was  being  smushed.  I  said,  if 
I  don't  get  a  seat  by  the  window  I  am  going  to  be  carsick.  No  one  even  answered. 
Why  doesn't  anybody  ever  answer?  /  could  tell  it  was  going  to  be  a  terrible, 
horrible,  no  good,  very  bad  day.  At  school  Mrs.  Dickens  liked  Paul's  picture  of  the 
sailboat  better  than  my  picture  of  the  invisible  castle.  At  singing  time  she  said  I  sang 
too  loud.  At  counting  time  she  said  I  left  out  sixteen.  Who  needs  sixteen?  Who 
needs  any  of  this? 

The  words  go  on  and  on  in  a  fury. ...Paul  said  I  wasn't  his  best  friend  anymore....  Dr. 
Fields  found  a  cavity  just  in  me.... Anthony  made  me  fall  where  it  was 
muddy. ...There  were  lima  beans  for  dinner.... There  was  kissing  on  TV. ...My  bath 
was  too  hot,  I  got  soap  in  my  eyes,  my  marble  went  down  the  drain,  and  I  had  to 
wear  my  railroad-train  pajamas.... the  Mickey  Mouse  night  light  burned  out  and  I  bit 
my  tongue.... My  mom  says  some  days  are  like  that.  Some  days  are  like  that.  So 
many  days  are  like  that.  Close  the  book  carefully  so  the  last  page,  detached, 
doesn't  fall  out.  Then  start  again,  a  little  calmer.  Alexander  and  the  Terrible, 
Horrible,  No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day.  By  Judith  Viorst. 
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I  would  read  it  three,  four,  five  times,  as  many  times  as  it  took  for  the  tears  to  dry, 
the  lump  in  my  throat  to  recede,  and  my  breaths  to  come  without  choking  shudders. 
At  seven  years  old,  reading  became  for  me  an  escape.  When  the  yelling  and  the 
fighting  became  more  than  a  timid  child  could  bear,  I  would  disappear  beneath  my 
billowing  blankets  and  read  the  same  words  over  and  over  again,  until  I  could  no 
longer  hear  the  voices  downstairs.  Gradually  other  books  found  their  way  under  the 
bed:  Molly  Moves  Out,  about  a  rabbit  with  too  many  siblings  who  moves  into  her 
own  house,  where  she  can  be  happy.  What  would  I  have  given  to  have  my  own 
home,  away  from  all  this  turmoil? 

When  I  was  eleven,  my  parents  divorced,  and  I  lost  my  sanctuary.  But  I  held  onto 
my  books.  At  my  father's  house  I  began  reading  Of  Mice  and  Men,  The  Pearl,  A 
Separate  Peace...  always  sad  stories,  it  seemed.  Door  closed,  body  curled  up  under 
the  blankets,  I  poured  over  the  classic  paperbacks  that  lay  withering  on  the  bottom 
shelf  of  my  father's  bookcase.  Late  at  night,  when  the  house  was  silent,  I  would 
creep  over  to  the  window  and  wait  for  a  car  to  pass.  In  the  five  seconds  of  light  that 
the  car's  headlights  gave  off,  I  could  read  another  sentence.  Lucky  for  me  I  lived  on 
a  busy  street,  and  the  cars  never  stopped  coming.  Even  so,  at  particularly  exciting 
parts  of  the  book  the  wait  was  often  torturous,  the  five  seconds  often  just  one  second 
too  short. 

By  high  school  I  had  read  every  book  on  the  required  reading  list.  I  was  a  straight  A 
student,  and  why  wouldn't  I  be?  All  I  did  was  read.  While  my  parents  remarried 
and  had  more  children,  while  my  brothers'  grades  plummeted  and  reputations  grew, 
while  I  moved  from  house  to  house  (yes,  there  were  three  of  them,  none  of  them 
homes),  while  I  rode  the  public  bus  in  the  pre-dawn  mornings  to  get  to  school, 
all  this  time  my  nose  was  buried  in  a  book.  How  can  you  read  on  the  bus?  How 
can  you  read  in  the  living  room  with  the  TV  blaring?  How  can  you  read  while 
walking  downtown  during  rush  hour?  Because  I  learned  at  a  very  young  age  how 
to  enter  Alexander's  world,  how  to  escape  from  reality.  I  don't  hear  the  people 
talking,  the  TV  screaming,  or  the  cars  honking,  because  I'm  no  longer  a  part  of  that 
world.  I'm  in  Czarist  Russia,  or  post-colonial  Nairobi,  or  the  deserts  of  Australia. 
God,  what  amazing  worlds  exist  outside  of  my  own!  If  I  was  Anastasia  Romanov, 
would  my  step-mother  scream  at  me?  If  my  whole  life  consisted  of  serving  a  husband 
who  didn't  love  me,  would  it  matter  that  all  we  had  to  eat  at  my  mother's  house 
was  peanut  butter  and  baby  formula?  Always  such  sad  stories... 

I  graduated  from  high  school  with  a  4.0.  And  why  not?  In  the  American  school 
system,  learning  is  reading.  Ask  any  student  at  an  Ivy  League  college  if  they  liked  to 
read  when  they  were  younger,  and  they'll  say  yes.  All  the  different  economic  and 
social  classes,  race,  gender,  life  experiences...  The  one  unifying  factor  among  Ivy 
League  students,  or  so  I  would  wager,  is  their  love  of  reading.  Even  without  teachers 
egging  us  on,  we  would  have  learned  history,  philosophy,  psychology,  even  science 
and  math.  We  read  with  voracious  appetites,  and  we  taught  ourselves  what  so 
many  public  schools  fail  to  teach  their  students,  the  most  fundamental  how-to  of  all: 
the  love  of  learning. 


I  don't  hear  the  people  talking,  the 
TV  screaming,  or  the  cars  honking, 
because  I'm  no  longer  a  part  of  that 
world.  I'm  in  Czarist  Russia,  or 
post-colonial  Nairobi,  or  the  deserts 
of  Australia.  God,  what  amazing 
worlds  exist  outside  of  my  own! 
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Why  me?  Why  was  I  the  one  alone 
again?  I  wrote  over  1 00  letters  while 
I  was  in  Ghana,  trying  to  reconnect 
with  the  people  I  had  left  behind,  the 
people  whom  I  hardly  knew,  and  who 
certainly  didn't  know  me.  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  Accra,  and  the 
whiteness  of  my  skin  pegged  me  as  an 
outsider,  as  not  belonging  to  this 
world.  So  where  did  I  belong? 


But  not  everything  can  be  learned  from  a  book.  That's  the  lesson  of 
college,  and  what  a  painful  lesson  it  has  been.  All  those  years  of  reading 
got  me  here,  but  though  I  read  every  book  in  Perkins,  I  won't  find  the 
answers  I'm  seeking  now.  You  see,  while  I  was  lost  in  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez's  jungle,  somebody  (was  it  the  Chinese?)  built  a  wall  around  me 
so  tall  and  so  thick,  that  I  find  it  virtually  impossible  now  to  scale,  or  to 
break.  What's  on  the  other  side?  My  life,  I  think.  All  the  problems  that  I 
never  learned  how  to  deal  with  and,  more  importantly,  the  people  that  I 
love,  and  the  people  that  I  could  love,  if  I  could  only  reach  them.  But  I'm 
trapped,  imprisoned  in  an  alternate  reality  that  I  created.  It's  lonely  in 
here  with  Alexander  and  Molly,  Anastasia  and  Jose  Arcadia.  I've  heard 
all  their  stories,  I've  listened  with  a  sympathetic  ear,  but  they  refuse  to 
hear  mine. 

/  think  I'll  move  to  Australia.  No,  not  Australia.  Ghana.  Ghana,  West 
Africa.  Australia  may  be  further  away  geographically,  but  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  reality  of  my  life  than  an  impoverished  third  world 
country.  My  mom  says  some  days  are  like  that.  Even  in  Australia.  Even  in 
Ghana?  When  I  go  to  Ghana,  will  I  be  faced  with  the  same  stresses,  the 
same  confusions,  the  same  frustrations  that  I'm  faced  with  here?  Shit 
happens  in  Ghana,  too,  but  it's  a  different  kind  of  shit,  a  more  literal  shit: 
diarrhea,  the  perpetual  stench  of  the  sewers,  the  fear  of  falling  into  the 
sewers. ..no  telephones  or  computers,  the  frustration  of  walking  in  circles 
and  getting  nowhere,  two  hour  tro-tro  rides,  nosy  Ghanaians.  When  I 
went  to  Ghana  last  year,  I  was  once  again  escaping  from  the  problems 
back  home,  the  realities  I  couldn't  face.  They  were  replaced  with  daily 
inconveniences,  trivialities,  problems  that  somehow  seemed  more 
manageable.  Perhaps  this  was  because  they  weren't  really  mine. ..or 
perhaps  it  was  because  they  were  so  base  in  their  nature.  Who  has  time 
to  think  about  the  nature  of  friendship  when  they  can't  even  say,  "Where's 
the  toilet?"  And  yet,  if  I'm  honest  with  myself  (which  I'm  often  not),  I  did 
think  about  friendship.  There  were  fourteen  other  Americans  in  Ghana 
with  me,  and  they  paired  off,  two  by  two.  I  was  odd  woman  out.  Why 
me?  Why  was  I  the  one  alone  again?  I  wrote  over  1  00  letters  while  I  was 
in  Ghana,  trying  to  reconnect  with  the  people  I  had  left  behind,  the 
people  whom  I  hardly  knew,  and  who  certainly  didn't  know  me.  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Accra,  and  the  whiteness  of  my  skin  pegged 
me  as  an  outsider,  as  not  belonging  to  this  world.  So  where  did  I  belong? 

I  returned  from  Ghana  with  a  new  perspective  on  life,  a  determination  to 
finally  confront  my  own  life.  Sledgehammer  in  hand,  I  prepared  to  take  a 
swing  at  my  formidable  wall.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  boy  perched  on  the 
edge  of  the  edifice,  exhausted  from  climbing.  "Let  me  in,"  he  was  saying, 
and  I  swung  with  all  my  might,  and  the  wall  came  crashing  down,  and  I 
was  crying.  No  one  had  ever  seen  me  cry  before,  no  one  but  Alexander; 
yet  here  was  this  boy,  holding  me,  letting  me  sob,  and  it  felt  so  good.  And 
I  wanted  it  to  last  forever,  because  I  was  naive,  and  had  never  been  out 
here  before,  and  didn't  realize  how  far  I  still  had  to  go. 
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When  I  stopped  crying,  he  let  go  of  me  and  walked  away.  Without  my 
protective  wall,  I  hurt  more  than  I  had  ever  hurt  before.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  Run  back  inside  where  it  was  safe  and  start  rebuilding?  Strike  out 
on  my  own?  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  sat  down  on  a  boulder  and  cried 
some  more.  But  this  time  it  didn't  feel  as  good — this  time  it  felt  strangely 
like  self-pity.  I  stood  up  and  looked  around  a  bit,  to  see  what  I  could  see.  I 
couldn't  see  another  living  soul.  Where  were  the  people  I  loved, 
clambering  to  get  in?  Had  they  given  up  on  me?  Did  I  have  to  venture  out 
alone  to  find  them? 

Even  knowing  the  answers  to  these  questions,  I'm  still  hovering  at  the 
jagged  edged  door.  I  don't  know  if  I'm  ready  yet.  I  want  to  be  ready,  but 
something's  holding  me  back.  Fear,  no  doubt.  Fear  of  the  unknown,  the 
unexperienced. 

In  three  months  I'm  going  to  graduate  from  college  and  move  on  to  a  new 
phase  of  my  life.  I'm  applying  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  other  volunteer 
programs  abroad.  Being  in  Ghana,  though  unreal  in  some  ways, 
nonetheless  gave  me  the  strength  to  knock  down  one  small  section  of  my 
wall.  Unlike  Alexander,  I  know  that  leaving  behind  the  problems  of  home 
won't  make  them  go  away.  I  know  that,  wherever  I  go,  I'll  still  step  in  the 
same  old  shit.  My  hope,  though,  is  that,  by  overcoming  the  daily 
obstacles  of  life  in  a  foreign  country,  my  feet  will  be  used  to  walking,  and 
my  boots  well  worn  in  for  the  journey  I  face  upon  my  return. 

There's  one  more  lasting  legacy  to  my  childhood  days  of  reading  by 
headlight.  Without  corrective  lenses,  I'm  legally  blind.  But  those  nights  of 
reading  led  me  to  Duke,  and  Duke  led  me  to  Ghana,  and  Ghana  has 
given  me  a  new  kind  of  vision.  Even  if  I  go  blind  someday,  I  will  never 
lose  this  sight. 

Alexander  and  the  Terrible,  Horrible,  No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day  begins  in 
the  morning  and  ends  at  night,  with  Alexander  asleep  on  his  bed. 
Tomorrow  is  a  new  beginning. 

Sarah  Schaeffer  T  '98 


There's  one  more  lasting  legacy  to  my 
childhood  days  of  reading  by  head- 
light. Without  corrective  lenses,  I'm 
legally  blind.  But  those  nights  of  read- 
ing led  me  to  Duke,  and  Duke  led  me 
to  Ghana,  and  Ghana  has  given  me  a 
new  kind  of  vision. 


Ms.  Schaeffer's  essay  won  first  place  in  the  1997/98  Friends  of  Duke  University 
Library  essay  contest  for  undergraduates.  The  theme  was  "My  Love  Affair  With  a 
Book."  Contestants  were  asked  to  reflect,  in  an  informal  essay,  on  the  way  a 
particular  book — a  work  of  imaginative  literature,  or  non-fiction,  or  even  a 
childhood  favorite — has  given  them  pleasure,  helped  them  to  grow,  influenced 

their  thinking,  their  values,  their  life  choices. 


Alexander  and  the  Terrible,  Horrible,  No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day — Copyright  ©1972 
by  Judith  Viorst.  This  usage  granted  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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Exhibits 

IN  THE  PERKINS  LIBRARY  GALLERY 


May  -  June 

The  Running  Stag:  Images  of  Israel  in 
Postage  Stamp  Art 

July  -  August 

Student  and  Teacher,  Artist  and  Audience: 
65  Years  of  the  American  Dance  Festival 

September  -  October 

The  Perfect  Woman:  1  00  Years  in  the 
Making 


IN  THE  RARE  BOOK  ROOM  CASES 
May  -  August 

No  Longer  Unheard  Voices:  Women 
Historians  of  the  American  South 


PRADO  LIBRARIAN 
INTERNS  AT  LILLY 
LIBRARY 

Jorge  Garcia  Oria,  a 
librarian  from  the  Prado 
Museum,  the  national  gallery 
of  Spain  in  Madrid,  began  a 
four-month  internship  in  March 
at  Lilly  Library.  The  internship 
is  hosted  by  the  Duke  University 
Libraries.  The  exchange  is  part 
of  on  annual  exchange  between 
the  Duke  University  Museum 
of  Art/  Department  of  Art  and 
Art  History  and  the  Prado.  In 
previous  years  participants  have 
been  curators  and  art  history 
graduate  students.  This  is  the 
first  time  a  librarian  has  been 
selected  for  the  exchange. 

Jorge  Garcia  Oria  is  working 
at  the  Lilly  Library  with  Lee 
Sorensen,  the  bibliographer  for 
art.  As  part  of  his  internship,  Mr. 
Garcia  Oria  will  visit  various 
Perkins  Library  departments  and 
branches  and  meet  with  library 
staff.  He  will  also  tour  regional 
art  museum  libraries  in  the 
southeast  to  learn  how  American 
art  libraries  function.  As  a  mem- 


Jorge  Garcia  Oria 


ber  of  the  Lilly  Library  staff, 
Garcia  Oria  is  advising  on  book 
acquisitions  in  the  area  of 
Spanish  XVIth  and  XVIIth-centu- 
ry  art.  He  is  also  designing  a 
prototype  library  Web  page  to 
take  back  to  the  Prado. 

Mr.  Garcia  Oria  feels  this 
internship  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  him.  "It's  very  unusual  for 
librarians  in  Spain  to  exchange 
professional  experiences,"  he 
says.  "Aside  from  a  few  librari- 
ans at  the  national  library  level, 
few  of  us  get  a  chance  to  view 
other  library  situations."  The 
most  interesting  difference 
between  his  home  library  and 
Duke,  Garcia  Oria  has  found,  is 
the  integrated  library  cataloging 
system  that  most  American 
libraries  use.  Duke's  on-line 
catalog,  which  allows  a  user  to 
see  not  only  Duke's  holdings, 
but  also  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  has  no  counterpart  in 
Spain.  "Many  Spanish  libraries 
have  electronic  catalogs,  and 
some  academic  libraries  share 
holdings  information,  but  there 
is  no  use  of  these  for  reference. 
Duke  scholars  are  very  lucky." 

Although  he  has  worked 
in  numerous  library  contexts, 
this  is  the  first  time  Mr.  Garcia 
Oria  has  had  a  position  in  an 
academic  library.  "Museums 
libraries — especially  the 
Prado — serve  a  small  number 
of  art  specialists,  curators, 
and  educators.  Because  Duke 
libraries  serve  students,  it  means 
their  librarians  must  be  teachers 
as  well  as  librarians.  You  do  a 
lot  more  teaching  than  we  do  of 
your  sources." 


But  Garcia  Oria  has  found 
similarities  between  the  libraries 
as  well.  "I  think  all  librarians 
today  must  remind  patrons  to 
use  more  than  the  easiest 
sources — to  use  reference 
books  as  well  as  computers. 
Users  don't  always  realize  all 
the  sources  art  libraries  have." 
"The  world  over,  librarians  are 
librarians,"  he  says  with  a 
chuckle. 

Lee  Sorensen 

Art  Librarian 


AN  EVENING  WITH 
THE  FRIENDS  OF  DUKE 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

Susan  Tifft  T  73  charmed 
her  audience  at  the  March  26 
friends  dinner  with  her  engag- 
ing description  of  the  craft — 
and  art — of  biography.  Ms.  Tifft 
and  her  husband  Alex  Jones  are 
the  authors  of  a  biography  of 
the  Bingham  family,  the  owners 
of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
and  Times.  Tifft  and  Jones  are 
currently  at  work  on  a  biogra- 
phy, which  will  be  published  in 
1999,  of  the  the  Ochs  and 
Sulzberger  families,  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Drawing  from  her  own  experi- 
ence as  well  as  that  of  other  con- 
temporary biographers,  Ms.  Tifft 
spoke  of  how  biographers  must 
become  intimate  with  their  sub- 
jects' lives  yet  maintain  distance 
from  them.  She  concluded  by 
discussing  the  balance  biogra- 
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phers  seek  to  achieve  between 
revealing  the  truth  and  telling  a 
good  story. 

Preceding  Ms.  Tifft's  talk, 
the  Friends  held  their  annual 
business  meeting.  In  his  remarks 
University  Librarian  David 
Ferriero  announced  that  the 
Friends'  Executive  Committee 
had  voted  to  establish  a  preser- 
vation endowment  fund  to  bene- 
fit the  university  libraries  (see 
"A  Slow  Fire  Burning,"  p.18,  for 
more  details). 

In  other  business,  the 
winner  of  the  Friends'  essay 
contest  for  undergraduates  was 
announced.  Sarah  Schaeffer 
received  a  S300  Gothic 
Bookshop  gift  certificate  for 
her  essay  entitled  "Alexandra" 
(The  essay  appears  as  "The 
Writer's  Page"  beginning  on 
p.  12). 

Elections  were  also  held, 
and  one  student  and  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Friends  were  chosen 
to  serve  on  the  Executive 
Committee.  Field  Price  T'99  was 
elected  to  the  one-year  student 
term,  and  Sam  McKnight  was 
elected  to  fill  Sarah  Dumont's 
unexpired  term  that  ends  in 
1 999.  Elected  to  serve  five-year 
terms  were  Robert  Keohane, 
Richard  Kunst,  Gerry  Lorson,  Liz 
Roland,  and  Sterly  Wilder. 
Officers  for  1998/99  are  vice 
chairman,  Louise  Maynor,  and 
chairman,  Liz  Roland. 


THE  DUKE  LIBRARIES 
WIN  AGAIN! 

For  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  have  won  a  grant  in 
the  Library  of  Congress/ 
Ameritech  National  Digital 
Library  Competition.  Duke  is  the 
only  institution  to  receive  a 
grant  in  two  consecutive  years. 
The  $75,000  award  will  fund 
digitization  of  thousands  of  his- 
toric advertisements  from  the 
Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library. 

The  advertisements,  which 
are  part  of  the  collections  of  the 
John  W.  Hartman  Center  for 
Sales,  Advertising  and  Marketing 
History,  span  the  period  from 
1850  to  1920  and  include  tobac- 
co leaflets  and  fliers,  black-and- 
white  photos  of  early  billboards, 
a  comprehensive  set  of  Eastman 
Kodak  print  ads,  and  ephemera 
such  as  calendars  and  product 
catalogs  representing  furniture, 
shoes,  bicycles  and  patent 
medicines,  among  other  items. 

In  all,  more  than  8,000 
images  and  documents 
will  be  digitized  for  inclusion  in 
the  Library  of  Congress's 
"American  Memory"  project,  an 
on-line  collection  of  primary 
source  materials  in  U.S. 
history  and  culture,  available  at 
<http://www.loc.gov/>. 

In  addition  to  Duke,  the 
other  institutions  receiving 
awards  in  the  1997/98  competi- 
tion are  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  Society,  the  University 
of  Iowa,  the  University  of 
Washington,  the  University  of 
Miami,  and  Northwestern 
University. 


NC 
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NC  LIVE! 

NC  LIVE,  North  Carolina's 
electronic  library,  opened  for 
business  in  April  during  National 
Library  Week.  NC  LIVE  is  a  coop- 
erative venture  of  libraries  rep- 
resented by  the  State  Library  of 
North  Carolina,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  System,  the 
North  Carolina  Community 
College  System,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Center  for  Independent 
Higher  Education,  of  which  Duke 
is  a  member. 

Funding  for  NC  LIVE  has 
come  from  these  agencies,  from 
the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly,  and  from  grants.  The 
ongoing  support  from  the 
General  Assembly  will  make 
electronic  information  available 
to  all  the  people  of  the  state  and 
will  parallel  models  such  as 
GALILEO  in  Georgia,  VIVA  in 
Virginia  and  OhioLink. 

The  1 86  libraries  participat- 
ing in  NC  LIVE  now  serve  their 
constituents  as  gateways  to  the 
state's  combined  library  and 
information  resources  and  to  an 
array  of  commercially-produced 
electronic  information  files. 
Through  NC  LIVE,  students, 
faculty,  business  people,  and 
North  Carolina  residents  in  all 


walks  of  life  have  equal  access 
to  indexes,  databases,  and 
hundreds  of  full-text  journals. 

Some  funding  is  also 
provided  for  training  library 
patrons  to  use  digital  resources. 
The  statewide  project  is  viewed 
as  an  effort  to  provide  citizens 
with  the  access  capabilities  so 
critical  for  success  in  today's 
"Information  Age." 

NC  LIVE  levels  the  playing 
field  for  small  libraries  and 
strengthens  all  libraries.  With 
money  freed  from  the  purchase 
of  the  core  databases  that  are 
now  available  through  NC  LIVE, 
the  Duke  libraries  are  purchas- 
ing other  long-desired  electronic 
resources  such  as  the  Institute  of 
Scientific  Information's  citation 
databases  and  the  American 
Chemical  Society's  array  of  elec- 
tronic journals. 


A  Slow  Fire  Burning 

As  University  Librarian  David  Ferriero  held  up  the  fragile  book, 
showing  its  crumbling  pages  and  now  useless  bindings,  those  gath- 
ered for  the  annual  Friends  of  the  Library  dinner  in  March  witnessed 
shocking  evidence  of  a  mounting  problem.  More  than  half  of  the 
library's  collections  are  literally  wasting  away.  If  something  is  not  done 
soon,  the  "slow  fire"  that's  burning  through  the  library  will  render 
more  than  half  of  the  collections  useless. 

But  Ferriero  did  have  some  good  news  that  night.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  has  launched  a  Preservation 
Endowment  Fund  to  help  extinguish  the  slow  fire  of  destruction.  The  ini- 
tiative complements  the  library's  overall  goals  for  the  upcoming  five- 
year  Capital  Campaign.  In  the  library's  strategic  plan  published  in 
January,  preservation  is  one  of  four  top  priorities  identified. 

While  many  other  universities  are  facing  similar  problems,  Duke 
has  been  slow  to  address  its  own  circumstances.  Peer  institutions — 
including  Brown,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Dartmouth, 
Georgetown,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Stanford,  and  Yale — have  all  estab- 
lished strong  preservation  programs.  A  survey  of  COFHE  schools 
(Consortium  of  Financing  Higher  Education)  found  that  as  of  July 
1  997  only  Duke  and  Pennsylvania  State  University  did  not  have  a  pro- 
fessional preservation  librarian  on  their  staffs  coordinating  a  formal 
program.  Duke  is  even  behind  in  its  own  region;  both  the  University  of 
North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina  State  University  have 
established  library-wide  programs  with  professional  preservation 
librarians  in  charge. 

And  it's  not  just  paper  that's  at  risk.  Use  of  the  media  collections  at 
Lilly  Library,  for  example,  has  doubled  in  the  last  five  years,  putting  a 
great  strain  on  those  resources.  Other  materials  that  are  susceptible  to 
degradation  include  slides  and  transparencies  in  the  science  libraries, 
CD-ROMs  in  the  Music  Library,  and  microfilms  in  the  Newspapers  and 
Microforms  Department.  In  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library,  rare  printed  holdings  now  co-exist  with  thousands 
of  modern  videotapes  of  television  commercials.  As  libraries  become 
increasingly  multi-media,  universities  such  as  Duke  must  work  to  insure 
that  materials  will  be  available  to  future  generations  of  scholars. 

Supporters  of  preservation  efforts  have  an  added  incentive  to 
donate  to  the  Friends  of  the  Library  Preservation  Endowment  Fund.  An 
anonymous  donor  has  issued  a  challenge  grant  in  effect  until 
December  31,1  998.  All  gifts  made  before  that  deadline  will  be 
matched  up  to  $25,000.  As  is  the  case  with  all  restricted  endowments 
at  Duke,  a  minimum  of  $100,000  must  be  raised  before  expendable 
funds  are  available. 

To  receive  more  information  about  the  Friends'  Preservation 
Endowment  Fund  or  to  make  a  contribution,  contact  Lois  Dawson  at 
(919)  660-5809  or  Box  90197,  Duke  University,  Durham,  NC 
27708-0197. 
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i't  always  make  it  so,  but  a  recent  gift  of  $30,000  Canadian  from  the  Canadian 
the  Duke  University  Libraries  certainly  seemed  to  me  like  a  wish  come  true.  The 
generoMs*ft  has  made  possible  the  purchase  of  a  microfiche  collection  that  Duke  librarians  and 
^madi^r  Studies  faculty  have  wanted  for  some  time.  The  microfiche  collection  includes  more 
than  6,000  books  and  other  publications  about  Canadian  history  that  were  originally  published  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  comprehensive  resource  complements  the  library's  significant  collec- 
tion of  modern  Canadian  Studies  materials,  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  preeminent  collec- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  library's  holdings  of  over  82,000  volumes  are  especially  rich  in  the 
areas  of  history,  Canada-US  relations,  literature,  economics,  health  care,  Native  American  studies, 
statistics,  women's  studies,  multiculturalism,  and  politics.  The  collection  has  been  developed  to 
support  Duke's  acclaimed  Canadian  Studies  program. 

The  excellence  of  the  existing  collection  notwithstanding,  it  comprises  mostly  secondary 
sources.  For  primary  sources  students  and  faculty  have  had  to  travel  to  Canada  to  consult 
libraries  there.  Travel  to  collections  is  not  always  convenient  for  faculty  and  graduate  students, 
and  it  simply  is  not  feasible  for  most  undergraduates.  So,  the  Canadian  Studies  faculty  have  long 
wished  that  the  library  could  acquire  the  Early  Canadiana  collection  of  Pre-1900  Monographs 
published  by  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Historical  Microreproductions  (CIHM)  as  a  way  of  bring- 
ing primary  materials  to  Duke.  The  entire  collection  consists  of  57,850  titles  on  microfiche  and 
costs  $184,000  Canadian,  a  sum  beyond  the  means  of  the  budget  for  Canadian  acquisitions. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  purchase  subject  subsets,  so  the  library  had  been  investigating  that  more 
realistic  option.  History  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  subject  subsets  for  Duke,  but  even  its 
price  of  $52,000  Canadian  is  more  than  could  be  squeezed  out  of  our  regular  book  budget,  espe- 
cially given  the  competing  pressure  to  purchase  expensive  electronic  resources.  The  situation 
seemed  bleak  until  I  made  a  trip  to  Canada  last  summer. 

I  was  in  Ottawa,  with  sponsorship  from  the  Canadian  Studies  program,  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Library  Association.  I  had  a  wonderful  week  attending  programs,  meet- 
ing Canadian  librarians,  and  touring  local  libraries,  including  the  Library  of  Parliament  and  the 
National  Library  of  Canada.  When  I  gave  a  talk  at  the  National  Library  on  Duke's  Canadian 
Studies  program,  I  met  Pam  Bjornson,  the  executive  director  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Historical  Microreproductions.  Later  in  the  week  she  and  I  had  lunch  with  Linda  Jones  of  the 
International  Council  for  Canadian  Studies.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  I  mentioned  the 
Duke  library's  regret  at  not  owning  any  of  the  Early  Canadiana  collection.  Linda  Jones  suggested 
that  the  Academic  Relations  Division  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  International 
Trade  sometimes  have  end-of-the-year  funds  available  to  purchase  large  collections  for  libraries. 
She  offered  to  approach  them  on  our  behalf.  In  January  Linda  Jones  notified  me  that  she  had  been 
able  to  obtain  $30,000  Canadian  for  us.  After  discussing  our  options  with  Pam  Bjornson  and  con- 
sulting Canadian  Studies  director  John  Thompson,  I  selected  the  history  subset  for  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  the  portion  of  the  Early  Canadiana  collection  most  pertinent  to  the  work  of  Duke  fac- 
ulty and  students. 

All  of  the  more  than  6,000  titles  (on  approximately  15,000  microfiche)  in  the  collection  will 
be  accessible  through  individual  records  in  Duke's  on-line  catalog.  There  is  as  well  a  microfiche 
index  to  the  entire  collection,  which  Duke  already  owns.  The  entire  CIHM  database  may  be 
searched  by  keyword,  title,  subject,  or  author  using  the  Web  gateway  that  is  maintained  by  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick.  Since  Duke  is  a  regional  center  for  Canadian  Studies,  the  Early 
Canadiana  collection  will  be  available  to  many  scholars  in  the  southeast. 

The  Early  Canadiana  Collection  of  Pre-1900  Monographs  is  a  major  research  resource  for 
the  study  of  Canadian  history.  As  Dr.  Thompson  points  out,  "this  collection  is  a  wonderful  set  and 
will  make  possible  many  graduate  and  undergraduate  papers  and  MA  theses."  = 


This  comprehensive 
resource  complements 
the  library's  signifi- 
cant collection  of  mod- 
ern Canadian  Studies 
materials,  which  is 
recognized  as  one  of 
the  preeminent  collec- 
tions in  the  United 
States. 


Margaret  Brill 

Resource  Specialist  for  Canadian  Studies 
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Donations  to  the  Library's  Annual  Fund  are  part  of  the  Duke  Annual  fund  and  will  be  included  in  alumni  class  gift  totals. 


)  Bibliophile  (also  President's  Council)  $  10,000 

O  Benefactor  (also  Few  Associates)  $5,000 
)  Sponsor 

(also  Washington  Duke  Club  and  City  Lights  Society)  $  1,000 

O  Patron  (also  Dean's  Club)  $500 

O  Sustainer  $100 

O  Other  $ 


The  recognition  designations  (Bibliophile,  etc.)  also  apply  to  gifts  in  the  following  categories: 

3  The  Friends  of  the  Library  Book  Fund  $ 
3  Undesignated  Support  for  Friends'  Activities  $ 
1  3  Endowment  named  below  $   


Please  write  name  of  Endowment  here 

3  Payment  enclosed.  Please  make  check  payable  to  Duke  University. 
!  3  Charge  to  my  credit  card.  (Master  Card  /Visa  /American  Express) 


ACCOUNT  # 


SIGNATURE 

3  My  employer  will  match  this  gift.  Please  enclose  employer's  matching  gift  form. 

3  I  have  included  the  Duke  Library  in  my  will. 

3  I  would  like  information  about  making  a  bequest  to  the  Duke  Library 

Please  send  this  form  (or  a  copy)  with  your  contribution  to  the 

Duke  University  Library,  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC  27708-0197 
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